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From  the  Director 


recently  had  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  those  gathered 
together  at  this  year’s  annual  Walk  of  Life. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  remarks  I 
shared  that  January  15th  evening: 

Knowing  that  my  few  remarks  tonight 
would  never  do  justice  to  his  [Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.’s]  great  accomplishments,  I  intend  to 
challenge  each  of  you  to  educate  yourselves 
more  about  this  great  man.  Listening  and  partic¬ 
ipating  in  this  activity  tonight  is  wonderful. 
However,  this  is  not  all  that  you  can  do.  This  is 
simply  the  first  step!  And  if  you  fail  to  do  more, 
you  will  return  next  year  to  this  activity  with 
your  empty  vessels,  waiting  patiently  to  have 
them  filled  AGAIN  by  others.  Without  any  extra 
effort,  you  will  not  have  the  full  experience  this 
activity  is  trying  to  achieve. 

Instead  of  just  listening,  you  must  continue 
to  educate  yourselves  about  the  struggles  of  these 
earlier  times.  Doing  so  will  help  to  prevent  us 
from  ever  returning  to  the  times  when  there  were 
black  and  white  drinking  fountains,  when  there 
were  colored  balconies  in  theaters  where  black 
folk  watched  movies  separately  from  whites,  and 
the  time  when  there  was  need  for  soldier  escorts 
to  protect  little  children  trying  to  attend  school. 

Educate  yourselves  so  that  you  will  never 
be  personally  responsible  for  perpetuating  the 
hate,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  that  allows  misun¬ 
derstanding  to  grow  because  someone  is  physi¬ 
cally  different  than  you.  Educate  yourselves  so 
that  you  can  provide  alternative  methods  for 
overcoming  racial  inequalities  and  misunder¬ 
standings. 

And  if  you  are  educated  about  all  that  I  am 
encouraging  you  to  learn  about — then  TEACH 
IT!  Teach  it  in  a  way  that  is  honest  and  gives 
credit  to  the  hard  work  and  effort  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  gave  their  lives  for  this  cause.  Teach 
it  in  a  way  that  gives  dignity  to  what  has  been 
achieved.  And  teach  it  so  people  understand  the 
great  tragedy  that  occurs  when  we  place  our¬ 
selves  above  others  and  insist  that  we  are  better 
because  we  have  some  superiority  complex 
which  drives  our  egos. 

I  am  mindful  of  many  of  the  events  of  these 
earlier  years.  Though  raised  in  a  different  coun¬ 
try,  the  events  were  powerful  enough  to  be 
broadcast  worldwide.  Though  I  cannot  mention 
all  of  the  important  events  of  that  time,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  a  few  with  the  hope  of  jogging  your  memory. 

Brown  v.  The  Board  of  Education  was  the 
single  most  important  Civil  Rights  case  to  be 
heard  and  decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to 
that  date.  The  decision  by  this  court  to  ban  seg¬ 
regation  in  public  schools  sent  shock  waves 
nationally  through  school  systems. 

A  bus  boycott  was  launched  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  after  Rosa  Parks  was 
arrested  for  refusing  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a  white 
person.  The  sit-in  protest  movement  began  at  a 
Woolworth's  lunch  counter  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 

1961 — Freedom  Riders  begin  in  Washington, 


D.C.,  with  black  and  white  people  riding  buses 
through  the  South  to  challenge  segregation. 

1963 —  Medgar  Evers,  NAACP  leader,  is  mur¬ 
dered  as  he  enters  his  home  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  In  the  same  year,  250,000  people 
attend  the  March  on  Washington,  D.C.  urging 
support  for  pending  civil-rights  legislation.  This 
event  is  well  known  for  King's  /  Have  A  Dream 
speech. 

1964 —  A  year  after  King's  famous  speech. 
President  Johnson  signs  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

1965 —  President  Johnson  signs  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

1968 — Sadly,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  assassi¬ 
nated  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

And  what  are  we  supposed  to  do  with  this 
information'?  How  can  it  benefit  us?  And  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  what  difference  does  this  history  make 
in  our  lives?  Those  questions  are  something  only 
YOU  can  answer  . .  .  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  share  how  some  of  these 
historical  events  have  crossed  my  path  in  life. 

Three  years  ago,  I  attended  a  fairly  small 
but  intimate  conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Nolan  Reed,  associate  dean  of  students  at  the 
time,  and  I  visited  an  evening  guest  speaker  ses¬ 
sion.  The  gentleman’s  name  was  James 
Farmer — one  of  the  original  Freedom  Riders 
from  the  ’60s.  Nolan  and  I  sat  mesmerized  by 
this  elderly  gentleman  as  he  related  personal 
experiences  about  his  time  in  the  Civil  Rights 
movement.  Without  knowing  who  this  man  was, 
one  would  likely  walk  by  mistaking  him  for  an 
invalid,  void  of  much  energy  or  light.  However, 
overcome  by  diabetes  which  robbed  him  of  his 
mobility,  black  patch  over  one  eye  and  the  other 
dimmed  almost  to  blindness,  this  great  man  was 
aided  to  the  pulpit,  in  his  wheelchair,  by  his  wife. 
And  with  his  deep,  rich  voice  that  called  all  to 
listen  and  silenced  even  the  most  important  whis¬ 
pering,  James  Farmer  spoke.  If  any  of  you  know 
Mr.  Farmer,  you’ll  know  of  his  power,  his  spirit, 
and  his  message.  From  that  time  on,  I  viewed  the 
Freedom  Riders  differently — I  knew  one.  I  had 
met  one,  and  it  completely  changed  my  perspec¬ 
tive  about  the  Freedom  Riders  1  had  heard  so 
much  about.  Meeting  Mr.  Farmer  made  the 
Freedom  Riders  of  the  ’60s  a  reality. 

In  another  experience,  four  years  ago, 
Myrlie  Evers- Williams  visited  campus  and  spoke 
in  a  Forum.  Her  message  was  deep  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  Her  demeanor  was  stoic,  yet  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  when  she  spoke,  she  brought  a  new 
perspective  to  me  about  life.  After  all  she  had 
been  through,  especially  Medgar’s  murder  in 
front  of  their  children,  she  was  still  able  to  smile 
and  challenged  the  students  about  their  values, 
personal  pursuits,  and  educational  goals. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  prior  to  her  visit,  a 
black  student  had  been  in  my  office  discussing 
terminology  and  why  people  were  called  African 
Americans  or  Blacks  or  Native  American  Indians 
or  People  of  the  First  Nation,  etc.  In  her  Forum 
address,  Myrlie  Evers-Williams  answered  that 


student's  question  better  than  I  have  ever  heard. 
This  is  what  she  said: 

I  was  born  colored  and  if  anyone  called  me 
black,  I  fought.  And  then  I  become  Negro — and 
we  pointed  to  our  knees  so  that  those  who  had 
difficulty  saying  the  word — that  they  under¬ 
stood — that  it  was  Negro  and  not  that  other  word 
we  hear  so  much  about. 

And  then  came  Black  is  Beautiful.  And  I 
admit  to  you  that  I  had  some  difficulty  dealing 
with  the  word  black  because — to  me — it  had 
always  been  a  negative  one.  But  I  realized  that 
black  is  beautiful — and  that  caught  on,  and  now 
I  am  African  American. 

Quite  honestly  I  can  be  black,  I  can  be 
African  American,  and  whatever  term  we  might 
come  up  with  in  the  next  few  years — because  I 
know  who  I  am,  1  know  from  where  I  came,  and  I 
know  what  /  must  be  about.  (February  25,  1997) 
From  her  address,  I  understood  that  many  of 
the  labels  we  use  are  simple  constructions  of 
men.  I  also  understood  power  can  come  to  us  if 
we  know  who  we  are,  where  we  came  from,  and 
what  we  must  be  about  in  life.  I  hope  that  our 
endeavors  on  this  campus  are  answering  those 
questions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  about  Linda  Brown 
from  the  famous  Brown  v.  The  Board  of 
Education  case.  Linda,  her  husband,  sister,  and 
mom  visited  campus  almost  two  years  ago. 
What  delightful  people.  I  was  touched  by  their 
sincerity  and  desire  to  reach  out  and  help  others. 
I  became  particularly  fond  of  the  elderly  mother 
of  the  Brown  family.  She  had  recently  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  New  Zealand,  and  we  spoke 
about  her  experience.  She  was  kind  and  gracious 
about  my  homeland.  She  was  the  epitome  of 
love,  and  through  the  challenges  of  her  life  had 
come  out  a  winner.  As  I  think  about  my  visit 
with  this  family,  I  conclude  the  way  Linda  did  in 
the  Forum  when  her  family  spoke:  “Whether 
you  came  across  to  this  country  first-class 
Mayflower  or  no-class  slave  ship — we’re  all  in 
the  same  boat  now!’’  (February  23,  1999) 

How  true  this  is.  History  has  exerted  dif¬ 
ferent  pressures  and  qualities  of  life  on  each  of 
us.  Though  we  cannot  change  the  past,  we 
should  decide  never  to  repeat  the  atrocities  of  the 
past.  Education  can  help  us  do  this.  May  we  all 
understand  we  are  in  the  same  boat  now  and  it  is 
in  our  best  interest  to  work  together.  As  we 
attempt  to  understand  one  another — in  all  our 
differences  and  daily  interactions — may  we 
remember  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  King,  who  said, 
“Darkness  cannot  drive  out  darkness;  only  light 
can  do  that.  Hate  cannot  drive  out  hate;  only 
love  can  do  that.’’  (Martin  Luther  King,  Strength 
to  Love,  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  p.  37) 
May  we  use  our  education  at  this  institu¬ 
tion — to  increase  our  light  and  love — so  that  we 
can  assist  in  the  great  change  which  must  occur 
in  our  hearts  if  we  are  ever  to  be  ONE  PEOPLE. 

Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Services 
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Winter  semester  has  brought  many  changes  to  our  staff.  We  said  goodbye  to  Liz  Lilo,  but  at  the  same  time  welcomed  back  Lynette  Roberson  and  continue  to  appreciate  Ny  Peang  as  he  does 
some  on-call  work  for  Eagle’s  Eye.  We  have  also  been  graced  with  the  addition  of  Cindy  Savage  and  Harold  Lewis  to  our  staff.  Our  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  is  like  family,  and  this  semester  we  decid¬ 
ed  to  tell  you  about  ourselves  and  show  you  what  we  looked  like  when  we  were  just  a  tad  bit  younger  than  we  are  now. 


Harold  Lewis  III,  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  is 
enjoying  his  first  semester  at  BYU.  As  a  freshman, 
Harold  has  already  chosen  his  major!  He  is  ecsta¬ 
tic  about  someday  becoming  an  electrical  engineer. 
Harold  describes  himself  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
joker.  During  his  spare  time,  Harold  loves  any¬ 
thing  active,  such  as  football  and  basketball. 


The  beautiful  Cynthia  Jane  Savage,  a  freshman 
from  McKinleyville,  California,  is  the  eldest  of 
five  children.  She  has  been  at  BYU  since 
August  of  2000.  Her  musical  talents  won  her 
the  Ella  Fitzgerald  Award  in  high  school  and 
have  caused  her  to  aim  at  entering  B  YU’s  music, 
dance,  theater  major. 


Gabriel  Gonzalez  was  bom  in  Montevideo, 
Umguay.  His  major  is  Spanish  translation.  He 
will  graduate  in  December  of  200 1 .  His  future 
plans  include  becoming  a  famous  writer  so  some¬ 
day  he  can  contribute  money  to  charities.  He  is 
very  grateful  for  the  teaching  and  support  of  his 
parents  and  hopes  to  be  like  them  some  day. 


Life  couldn’t  be  better  for  Carolina  Nunez  Hulet. 
Not  only  did  she  recently  marry  her  sweetheart, 
Kendall  Hulet,  but,  this  April,  she  plans  to  gradu¬ 
ate  from  BYU  in  international  law  and  diplomacy. 
Carolina  likes  to  play  the  piano,  loves  to  travel 
and,  having  been  bom  to  an  American  mother  and 
Venezuelan  father,  enjoys  citizenship  in  two  coun¬ 
tries. 


Lynette  Roberson  is  a  brilliant  woman  hailing 
from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  She  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  pre-communications  and  dreams  of 
working  in  a  public  relations  firm  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  loves  anything  that  comes  from  her 
city:  gumbo,  dirty  rice,  and  jambalaya.  Lynette 
enjoys  reading  and  dancing  and  is  the  oldest  of 
three  girls. 


Iris  Whitlock  is  a  senior  from  Houston,  Texas, 
majoring  in  marriage,  family  and  human  devel¬ 
opment,  with  an  emphasis  in  human  develop¬ 
ment.  She  is  the  second  to  youngest  in  her  fam¬ 
ily  with  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  Iris  has 
been  married  to  her  best  friend.  Josh  Whitlock, 
for  eleven  months  and  is  very  much  in  love! 


Marissa  Touchin,  a  senior  in  microbiology,  hopes 
to  become  a  super  pathologist  and  fight  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  world.  She's  from  Kirtland,  New 
Mexico,  but  considers  Arizona  her  home.  She 
loves  to  eat  Love  Potion  #1  ice  cream  from  Baskin 
&  Robbins.  She  will  become  the  newest  newly¬ 
wed  on  our  staff  on  June  1 6th. 


Isaura  Arredondo,  former  tour  guide  for  NASA, 
was  bom  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  but  grew  up  in 
Houston.  A  senior  studying  psychology,  Isaura 
hopes  to  become  a  child  counselor  and  eventually 
work  with  bilingual  students  at  an  elementary 
school.  She  served  a  mission  in  Spain  and  would 
like  to  return  to  Europe  for  a  cross-country,  back¬ 
packing  trip. 


Luken  Sage  Grace  is  a  junior  majoring  in  English 
teaching  and  minoring  in  Spanish  and  history.  He 
has  one  sister  and  four  brothers.  He  loves  playing 
guitar,  dancing,  singing,  drawing,  and  being 
involved  with  the  Multicultural  Student 
Organization  (MSO).  Luken  is  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  his  special  talents  and  enrich 
the  lives  of  others. 


Sophomore  Bettylou  Betham  is  our  Eagle's  Eye 
photographer.  Betty  plans  to  major  in  physical 
therapy  and  is  thinking  of  serving  a  mission.  She 
is  the  third  of  five  children,  and  grew  up  in  Laie, 
Hawaii.  Betty  enjoys  volleyball,  has  a  dog  named 
Max,  and  participates  in  the  Polynesian  Club  and 
the  Friends  of  Samoa  Club. 


April  2001 
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Events 


A  “Millennial  Library’’  Dedication 

HBLL  Dedication 


by  Liz  Lilo  and  Bettylou  Betham 

On  November  15,  2000,  Brigham 
Young  University’s  Harold  B.  Lee 
Library  was  rededicated.  The  ceremony, 
which  was  originally  to  take  place  in  the 
library’s  new  atrium,  was  held  in  the 
Marriott  Center  to  accommodate  as  much 
of  the  student  population  as  possible.  The 
large  amount  of  seating  was  needed  fol¬ 
lowing  confirmation  that  the  First 
Presidency  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  would  speak  at  the 
event.  Before  the  dedication  ceremony, 
the  First  Presidency  and  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  President  Merrill  J. 
Bateman  toured  the  library’s  newest  addi¬ 
tions.  After  the  tour.  Church  President 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley  expressed  marvel  and 
appreciation  for  the  new  library  to  his 
Second  Counselor,  President  James  E. 
Faust,  saying,  “If  I  had  had  something  like 
that,  I  could  have  been  a  scholar.’’  This 
comment  seemed  to  echo  throughout  the 
rededication  ceremony. 

The  Marriott  Center  was  filled  with 
students,  faculty,  and  media  awaiting  the 
remarks  of  the  scheduled  speakers.  When 
the  time  finally  came,  Todd  A.  Britsch,  a 
professor  of  humanities  and  the  faculty- 
student  representative,  gave  the  opening 
remarks.  He  spoke  of  the  remarkable 
change  the  library  had  experienced, 
describing  how  the  library  came  from  a 
time  when  it  only  checked  out  books 
through  special  requests,  to  now  when  it 


services  10,000  students  daily.  Britsch 
concluded  his  remarks  by  sharing  what  he 
envisoned  for  the  library;  “I  saw  a  row  of 
students  with  laptops  .  .  .  studying  in  the 
most  wonderful  conditions.” 

The  renovations  to  the  library  includ¬ 
ed  the  addition  of  six  technology-enhanced 
classrooms,  two  computer  labs,  more  com¬ 
puter  work  stations,  and  network-wired 
seating.  BYLINE,  the  library’s  web-based 
computer  system,  has  also  allowed  access 
to  electronically  stored  data.  This  system 
includes  an  online  catalog,  subscriptions  to 
more  than  1,400  electronic  journals,  and 
about  275  databases.  These  databases 
include  almanacs,  dictionaries,  and  ency¬ 
clopedias,  as  well  as  directories  of  people, 
companies,  organizations,  and  indexes  to 
scholarly  journals. 

With  all  these  new  developments,  it  is 
no  wonder  President  Bateman  has  called 
this  library  “the  world’s  library,”  “a  tech¬ 
nological  library,”  and  “a  millennial 
library.”  With  its  new  technology,  the 
library  has  “infinite  reach.”  Students  can 
gather  information  from  not  just  what  is 
physically  contained  in  the  library,  but  also 
from  other  libraries  across  the  world.  The 
sharing  of  information  is  the  library’s  “mil¬ 
lennial  mission.” 

When  the  time  came  for  President 
Faust  and  President  Thomas  S.  Monson  to 
speak,  they  both  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  new  library  and  the  man  after 
whom  it  was  named— President 
Harold  B.  Lee.  President  Lee  had 
significantly  influenced  both  their 
lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many 
others.  They  found  it  fitting  for 
the  library  to  be  named  after  Lee, 
who  was  an  exceptional  educator. 
President  Monson  shared  this 
statement  which  he  thought  epito¬ 
mized  the  influence  of  President 
Lee:  “The  teacher  affects  eterni¬ 
ty;  you  cannot  know  where  his 
influence  stops.” 

In  his  remarks.  President 
Hinckley  expressed  his  gratitude 


for  libraries  and  the  books  they  preserve, 
which  he  said,  “represent  the  accumulated 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  the  endless 
treasure  of  man’s  thoughts  as  he  has  con¬ 
templated  himself  and  the  phenomena  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.”  He  also 
expressed  the  importance  of  libraries  to 
universities,  saying,  “Of  all  the  wonderful 
buildings  we  have  on  campus,  none,  I 
believe,  is  as  important  as  the  library.  A 
library  is  the  very  heart  and  substance  of  a 
university  ...  It  is  the  fountain  of  research, 
the  source  of  information  both  old  and 
new,  a  place  for  the  ever-present  challenge 
to  dig  for  knowledge  beyond  which  is 
given  in  the  classroom.”  He  said  that  these 
“precious  temples  of  learning  .  .  .  become 
the  depositories  of  all  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  gone  before  us.  Men  have  come 
and  gone,  generations  of  them. 
Fortunately  we  have  still  preserved  the 
thoughts,  the  words,  the  writings  of  the 
great  intellects  who  have  laid,  stone  upon 
stone,  the  very  bulwark  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  When  President  Hinckley  finished 
his  remarks,  he  gave  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
The  ceremony  ended  with  a  beautiful  song 
performed  by  a  combined  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five  voice  choir— the  largest  ever 
assembled  for  a  dedicatory  ceremony  at 
BYU— which  was  directed  by  Ronald  J. 
Staheli  and  Rosalind  Hall.  The  marvelous 
performance  of  the  choir  was  a  perfect 
conclusion  for  the  dedication  of  “a  millen¬ 
nial  library.” 
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Native^American  History-Month 

Celebrating  Culture 


“We  are  acomplishing  something  when  we  reach  out  to 
people  and  help  them  understand  our  culture.” 
-Nathan  Monis,  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 


by  Marissa  Touchin 

One  thing  that  makes  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  unique  is  the 

variety  of  cultural  groups  on  campus. 
Throughout  the  school  year,  BYU  cele¬ 
brates  the  diversity  of  culture:  September 
is  Hispanic  History  Month,  October  is 
Polynesian  History  Month,  November  is 
Native  American  History  Month,  January 
is  Asian  History  Month,  and  February  is 
Black  History  Month. 

Native  American  History  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  throughout  the  month  of  November 
2000.  The  days  were  filled  with  many 
activities  and  lectures  scheduled  in  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  (WSC)  at  BYU. 
The  celebration  began  with  a  guest  speak¬ 
er,  Dr.  Larry  Echohawk,  a  professor  at  the 
J.  Ruben  Clark  Law  School  at  BYU.  He 
spoke  about  The  Power  to  Change.  His 
aim  was  to  let  students  know  that  through 


education  they  have  the  power  to  make  a 
change  in  the  world.  Another  guest  speak¬ 
er,  Mr.  Howard  Rainer,  talked  on  The: 
Change  Within.  He  compared  the  students 


to  salmons  climbing  a  ladder  in  a 
strong  flowing  stream— people  con¬ 
stantly  face  obstacles,  and  what 
keeps  them  going  is  who  they  are 
and  the  faith  they  have  in  them¬ 
selves.  Once  they  reach  the  top, 
they  will  be  like  a  light  on  a  hill, 
and  others  will  look  up  to  them. 

Their  light  will  give  others  a  hope 
to  dream  and  a  vision  for  life’s  dif¬ 
ferent  paths.  Another  guest  speak¬ 
er  was  Arlene  Nofchissey 
Williams,  a  BYU  alumna  who  co¬ 
wrote  the  song  Go  My  Son.  She 
spoke  to  the  students  about  her  cul¬ 
tural  experiences  in  the  Anglo 
American  society.  She  talked  about  how 
she  kept  her  heritage  alive  through  her 
music  and  singing.  Besides  having  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  speakers,  the  stu- 
dentbody  enjoyed  other 
activities  throughout 
the  month. 

The  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  club  (TMF) 
provided  cultural  infor¬ 
mation  booths  featuring 
various  tribes  from  the 
United  States  and 
Canada.  Students  pro¬ 
vided  information 
about  their  tribes 
through  artwork  and 
traditional  artifacts. 
TMF  also  sponsored  a 
craft  night  for  children, 
allowing  them  to  have 
hands-on  experience  in 
creating  native  art 
work.  The  children  beaded  necklaces 
and  leather  bags.  They  also  made  medi¬ 
cine  wheels,  dream  catchers,  and  used 
sinew  to  sew  leather. 


Fry  bread  Power  Night  provided  further 
hands-on  experience.  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike  participated  in  the  intense  labor 
of  frybread  making.  Participants  made 
their  own  dough  from  scratch  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  master  the  art  of  bread  flap¬ 
ping.  After  the  hard  work  was  over,  every¬ 
one  enjoyed  the  delicacy  of  frybread.  To 
top  off  the  month  with  fun  and  excitement, 
the  Multicultural  Student  Organization 
(MSO)  gave  an  evening  performance  full 
of  cultural  dance  and  music,  including 
several  American  Indian  dances. 

Native  American  History  Month  was  a 
success  as  many  students  and  members  of 
the  local  community  were  able  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  learn  more  about  American 
Indian  culture.  TMF  member  Nathan 
Morris,  a  BYU  undergraduate  from  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  majoring  in  global  eco¬ 
nomics,  said  it  best  by  evaluating  Native 
American  History  Month  as  “a  success 
because  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  share 
our  culture  with  the  surrounding  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  Provo  area.  We  are  accom¬ 
plishing  something  when  we  reach  out  to 
people  and  help  them  understand  our  cul¬ 
ture.” 
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Asian  New  Year_2001 

The  Year  of  the  Snake 


by  Luken  Grace 


% 


The  beautiful  Princess  Peanut 
Buttercup  has  been  kidnapped  by  the 

Six-fingered  Ninja  and  taken  to  America! 
Sent  to  save  her  are  two  heroic  warriors. 
Dragon  Li  and  Fast  Eddie.  Their  search 
for  the  princess  will  ultimately  lead  them 
to  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 
Along  the  way  they  will  come  into  contact 
with  many  different  Asian  cultures  and 
learn  of  their  customs,  dances,  and  even  a 
few  of  their  fighting  styles. 

Although  this  may  sound  like  a  new 
“made-for-TV”  movie,  it  is  actually  the 
premise  that  began  the  fourth  annual  Asian 


New  Year’s  Festival  at  BYU.  The  festival 
was  the  result  of  a  combined  effort  from 
the  several  Asian  clubs  on  campus  and 
included  a  dinner,  show,  and  dance. 

Although  the  New  Year  in  the  West 
consistently  falls  on  January  1st,  many 
countries  in  Asia  celebrate  the  New  Year  at 
different  times  each  year.  Korea  and 
China,  for  example,  use  a  lunar  calendar, 
placing  their  New  Year  during  the  second 
new  moon  after  the  winter  solstice.  In 
Japan,  the  New  Year  usually  falls  on  one 
of  the  first  three  days  of  January,  while  in 
Thailand  and  Laos  the  New  Year  isn’t  cel¬ 
ebrated  until  the  second  week  of  April.  As 
a  compromise  between  the  different  cul¬ 
tures,  the  BYU  Asian  clubs  chose  January 
26th  for  their  New  Year’s  Festival. 

The  Festival  began  with  a  dinner  of  tra¬ 
ditional  Asian  foods  such  as  spring  rolls, 
rice,  and  almond  cookies.  After  the  feast, 
students  were  treated  to  a  show  which 
included  numbers  from  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Japan,  China,  and  the  different  cultures  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  performances  ranged 
from  the  traditional,  such  as  a  Korean 
drum  dance  (performed  by  Multicultural 
Student  Services’  [MSS]  very  own 
Jennifer  Han),  to  the  “not-so-traditional,” 
such  as  a  rap  written  in  the  Korean  lan¬ 
guage.  Martial  arts  were  also  showcased 
during  the  performance  with  karate 
demonstrations  and  choreographed  fight 
scenes.  At  the  end  of  the  show,  a  dragon 
paraded  around  the  audience  to  ring  in  the 
New  Year.  The  result  was  a  lot  of  fun  for 
all. 

The  show,  however,  was  much  more 
than  just  an  effort  to  have  a  good  time.  It 
was  also  an  attempt  to  help  BYU  students 
learn  more  about  the  diverse  cultures  of 
Eastern  Asia.  A  number  of  the  participants 
themselves  were  not  of  Asian  descent. 
Many  were  former  missionaries  who 
served  in  Asian  language  missions,  stu¬ 
dents  in  Asian  language  classes,  or  stu¬ 


dents  who  were  just  friends  with  other  par¬ 
ticipants.  Participating  in  the  event  helped 
everyone  learn  to  appreciate  the  good  that 
exists  in  other  cultures  and  the  need  to 
share  such  cultures  with  others.  For  the 
finale,  all  the  participants  in  the  show 
came  on  stage  and  sang  “I  am  a  Child  of 
God”  in  their  respective  languages,  which 
helped  focus  the  audience  on  the  central 
theme  of  the  festival — that  of  unity  among 
all  cultures  as  children  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 


In  celebration  of  the  Asian  New  Year,  Jennifer 


Han,  a  junior  from  Cerritos,  California,  majoring 
in  elementary  education,  peiforms  f/?^  jang-goo 
chum  or  “two-headed  drum  dance  ”  of  Korea. 
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Events 


A  Testament  of 
Christ 

A  New  Treasure 
to  Replace  Legacy 


by  Iris  Whitlock 

“President  Hinckley  asked  me  if  I 
would  make  a  new  film  to  replace 
Legacy.  I  was  told  [by  President 
Hinckley]  simply,  ‘It  will  be  the  most 
important  film  [T]he  Church  [of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints]  has  ever 
made,”’i  said  Kieth  Merrill,  director  of 
the  films  The  Testaments  of  One  Fold  and 
One  Shepherd  and  Legacy.  Merrill  con¬ 
siders  himself  “twice  lucky”  and  blessed 
for  the  privilege  of  directing  these  two 
treasures  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  people. 2 

Replacing  the  film  Legacy  would  be  a 
challenge,  but  it  was  clear  Merrill  also  had 
another  mission:  to  make  a  movie  that 
would  “proclaim  to  millions  who  come  [to 
the  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Building]— 
member  and  non-member  alike— that 
Jesus  Christ  is  He  whom  we  [the  Latter- 
day  Saints]  worship.’’^  Merrill  fulfilled  his 
mission.  The  Testaments  of  One  Fold  and 
One  Shepherd  is  a  very  powerful  movie 
that  can  bring  both  members  and  non¬ 
members  closer  to  Christ. 

Testaments  is  based  on  the  events 
before  and  during  Christ’s  visit  to  the 
Americas  as  recorded  in  The  Book  of 
Mormon:  Another  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  fact,  Testaments  is  based  on 
“the  people,  places,  events,  ideas,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  found  between  the  13th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Helaman  and  the  20th  chapter  of  3 
Nephi.”4  The  characters  are  fictitious,  but 
the  story  depicted  is  inspired  by  events 
that  actually  happened. 

Merrill  set  out  to  illustrate  what  life 
would  be  like  in  those  ancient  times.  The 
enormous  stone  temples,  luscious  green 
jungles,  and  detailed  carvings  in  stone  edi¬ 
fices  help  the  viewer  grasp  an  understand¬ 


ing  of  what  it  was  like  to  live  during  the 
The  Book  of  Mormon  period.  To  aid  in 
capturing  the  necessary  landscape,  the 
film  was  produced  in  Utah,  California,  and 
Hawaii. 5 

The  message  of  the  film  is  clear:  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  Messiah  and  prepare 
for  His  coming  will  one  day  be  sweetly 
rewarded.  In  the  story,  Helam  was  an 
example  of  a  faithful  believer  who  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  As  the 
story  unfolds,  Helam  faces  many  chal¬ 
lenges.  His  son  Jacob,  a  talented  young 
artisan,  accepts  the  invitation  to  join  the 
society  of  Kohor,  which  leads  him  to 
become  enmeshed  in  a  world  of  idolatrous 
living  and  material  pleasures  until  his  faith 
in  the  Messiah  begins  to  waiver.  Helam  is 
saddened  by  his  son’s  decision.  In  an 
attempt  to  rescue  his  son  from  Kohor ’s 
influence,  Helam  is  struck  and  blinded. 
At  this  point,  Jacob  realizes  the  great 
unconditional  love  his  father  has  for  him 
and  regrets  his  own  selfish  decisions. 

The  last  scene  exemplifies  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  movie.  In  the  scene,  Christ 
descends  from  the  clouds.  He  extends  his 
arms,  and  one  by  one,  those  who  are  pre¬ 
sent  feel  the  nail  prints  in  His  hands  and 
delight  in  his  presence.  Christ  then  bless¬ 
es  the  children  and  heals  the  sick.  As 
Jacob  brings  Helam  forth  to  meet  Christ,  it 
seems  as  if  Helam’s  blindness  will  keep 
him  from  seeing  the  Messiah  for  whom  he 
has  waited  all  his  life.  At  that  moment, 
Christ  approaches  Helam,  restores  his 
sight,  and  lovingly  embraces  him.  Because 
of  his  faithfulness,  Helam  was  able  to  see 
Christ.6  The  movie  then  comes  to  an  end, 
and  the  visitors’  reverent  exit  signals  that 


the  film  had  an  impact  on  the  audience. 

The  reaction  to  the  film  has  been  posi¬ 
tive.  Elder  Kay  Jenkins,  a  host  at  the 
Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Building,  described 
Testaments  as  a  missionary  tool.  “It’s 
probably  one  of  the  most  incredible  things 
that  the  Church  has  ever  done  concerning 
missionary  work,  portraying  the  reality  of 
the  Savior’s  life  on  both  continents.”"^ 
Kristie  Gordon,  a  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  student  stated,  “I  thought 
[Testaments]  was  a  real  inspirational 
movie  that  brought  The  Book  of  Mormon 
to  life. The  film  has  certainly  attracted 
many  viewers.  From  opening  day  in 
March  2000  until  December  2000,  the  film 
averaged  4,500  viewers  daily  from  all 
over  the  United  States. ^ 

Testaments  is  an  excellent  film  which 
relates  the  message  of  a  coming  Messiah 
in  a  moving  and  powerful  manner.  The 
Testaments  of  One  Fold  and  One  Shepherd 
is  shown  nine  times  daily  in  the  Legacy 
Theater  at  the  Joseph  Smith  Memorial 
Building  located  on  Temple  Square  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Tickets  can  be  reserved 
by  calling  (801)  240-4383. 

NOTES 

1.  Meridian  Magazine,  (http://www.MeridianMagazine. 
com/arts/0003 17testament.html). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Meridian  Magazine,  (http://www.MeridianMagazine. 
com/arts0003 17testamentreview.html). 

6.  The  Testaments  of  One  Fold  and  One  Shepherd, 
70mm,  70min.,  Kieth  Merrill  Productions,  Cameron 
Park,  2000. 

7.  Kay  Jenkins,  interview  by  Iris  Whitlock,  tape  recor¬ 
ing,  19  December  2000,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

8.  Kristie  Gordon,  interview  by  Iris  Whitlock,  tape 
recording,  15  February  2001,  Provo,  Utah. 

9.  Deanna  Elggren,  telephone  conversation  with  Iris 
Whitlock,  26  January  2001. 
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UPS  Donation 

Dedicated  to  Service 


by  Bettylou  Betham 

“We  act  as  a  catalyst  that  promotes 
volunteer  opportunities  and  provide  sup¬ 
port  for  education  and  urgent  human  needs 
through  focused,  funded  initiatives.” ^  This 
is  the  mission  of  the  United  Postal  Services 
(UPS)  Foundation  community  service. 
The  UPS  Foundation  is  the  only  postal  car¬ 
rier  that  takes  service  to  another  level;  they 
set  the  standard  in  the  industry.  Each  year 
the  Foundation  grants  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  a  monetary  donation  for 
scholarships  to  the  American  Indian 
Heritage  Fund.  The  donation  does  a  lot  to 
help  Native  American  students  complete 
their  college  education. 

UPS  is  the  largest  delivery  company 
in  the  world,  and  they  value  service  as  a 
primary  attribute.  Since  1951  the  founda¬ 
tion  has  supported  organizations  that  are 
devoted  to  strengthening  communities. 
The  Foundation  donates  three  million  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  to  programs  that  benefit  and 
support  the  community.  “When  it  comes 
to  service  there  is  no  minimum  amount  for 
giving,  and  no  need  is  too  small. ”2  Their 
charitable  programs  are  funded  by  the  UPS 
employees  who  donate  part  of  their  salary 
to  support  the  Foundation. 

Early  on  Wednesday,  February  21, 
2001,  at  the  UPS  headquarters  in  Provo, 


Utah,  Native  American  students 
from  the  Multicultural  Student 
Organization  (MSO)  came 
together  to  make  a  presentation  in 
honor  of  the  UPS  Foundation  and 
its  employees.  The  Native 
American  students  represented 
BYU  and  the  recipients  of  the 
scholarship  program  as  they  pre¬ 
sented  an  American  Indian  blan¬ 
ket  and  an  American  Indian  flute 
to  the  Foundation.  On  behalf  of 
MSO,  Sommer  McCombs 
expressed  her  appreciation  in  her 
native  Navajo  tongue  to  the 
employees  and  extended  an  invi¬ 
tation  for  them  to  attend  the  MSO  perfor¬ 
mance  during  Heritage  Week.  Andrea 
Worthen,  also  a  member  of  MSO,  the  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  (TMF)  club,  and  a  recipient  of  a 
UPS  scholarship,  shared  a  testimonial  of 
how  the  UPS  scholarship  helped  her 
achieve  her  goals.  She  said  it  has  meant  a 
lot  to  her,  especially  in  helping  finance  her 
way  through  college. 

After  the  presentation  to  the  UPS 
Foundation  at  the  Provo,  Utah,  headquar¬ 
ters,  the  representatives  of  the  Foundation 
arrived  in  the  office  of  Merrill  J.  Bateman, 
President  of  BYU,  to 
present  the  $50,000 
scholarship  donation. 

This  year,  schol¬ 
arship  recipients  attend¬ 
ed  the  presentation  and 
thanked  the  UPS  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Native 
American  students  at 
BYU  and  the  Native 
American  community. 
Teresa  Ockey,  a  senior 
from  Kirtland,  New 
Mexico,  majoring  in 
psychology,  is  a  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  UPS  scholar¬ 


ship.  She  attended  the  presentation  and  is 
very  thankful  for  the  service  which  UPS 
provides.  “The  UPS  Foundation  sponsors  a 
scholarship  for  the  Native  Americans 
because  they  want  to  help  us  succeed.  It 
has  paid  my  way  through  my  years  at  BYU 
and  has  been  very  beneficial  to  me,”  she 
said. 

The  UPS  Foundation  has  been  serving 
the  Native  American  community  since 
1974,  when  they  first  donated  a  $6,000 
grant  to  the  university.  They  have  contin¬ 
ued  this  service  for  twenty-seven  years, 
providing  a  total  of  $833,000  in  scholar¬ 
ship  funds  to  Native  American  students  at 
BYU.  “At  UPS  we  believe  community 
service  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  And  since  the  world  is  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  we  maintain  a  fierce  commitment 
to  volunteerism— both  within  and  beyond 
our  ranks. ”3 

NOTES 

1.  “UPS.”  Homepage.  UPS  Donation.  21  February. 

200 1 .  <www.community.UPS.com/community/caus 
es/global-relations/index,html.> 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 


BYU  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman  (thiixlfrom  the  left),  UPS 
Foundation  representatives,  and  a  few  of  the  scholarship  recipients  were  all  in 
attendance  at  the  presentation  of  the  UPS  donation  in  the  President’s  office. 
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MSS  Welcomes  Three  New  Faces 


Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
is  pleased  to  introduce  Lisa  Michiko 
Muranaka.  Muranaka,  a  native  of  the 
Provo/Orem  area,  is  of  Japanese  heritage. 
Her  parents  are  both  Japanese;  her  mother 
is  from  Japan,  and  her  father  is  from 
California  and  Hawaii. 

As  a  full-time  MSS  staff  member, 
Muranaka  is  Coordinator  of  Recruitment 
and  also  assits  with  academic  counseling. 
Formerly,  Muranaka  worked  for  four  years 
at  BYU’s  international  division  of 
Admissions  as  an  undergraduate,  and  after 
graduation  she  worked  full  time  at  BYU 
School  Relations  as  an  area  coordinator  for 
the  Southeast  and  Northeast  regions  of  the 
United  States.  She  worked  specifically  in 
recruiting  American  minority  students  to 
BYU.  Muranaka  has  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work  with  people  of  various  cultures 
not  only  through  recruitment,  but  also 
through  her  service  as  a  missionary  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
She  served  in  the  San  Diego,  California, 
area  Spanish-speaking  mission,  where  she 
worked  with  people  of  the  Hispanic  culture 
and  learned  their  language. 

One  of  her  goals  in  her  educational, 
professional,  and  personal  life  has  been  to 
help  others.  She  has  been  able  to  do  this  by 
“weaving  the  spiritual  with  everyday 
things,  and  letting  the  Spirit  guide  other 
aspects  of  my  life.  .  .  .  that  is  what  makes 
the  BYU  experience  so  unique.”  Similar  to 
the  BYU  experience  she  speaks  of,  unique¬ 
ness  is  something  that  the  students  and  staff 
of  the  MSS  office  will  experience  when 
working  with  Muranaka.  Her  enthusiasm 
and  energy  are  contagious! 

by  Isaum  Arredondo 
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David  Lucero,  formerly  Assistant 
Director  of  Student  Leadership  of  BYUSA, 
has  now  joined  the  Multicultural  Student 
Services’  (MSS)  ranks.  He  brings  experi¬ 
ence  with  student  activities  and  BYUSA’s 
leadership  development  to  the  MSS  office. 

Lucero  was  born  near  an  Air  Force 
base  in  Torrejon  de  Ardoz,  just  outside  of 
Madrid,  Spain.  After  several  moves,  his 
family  settled  in  Brockport,  New  York, 
when  Lucero  was  ten.  James  Lucero, 
David’s  half  Navajo,  part  Hispanic  stepfa¬ 
ther,  baptized  David,  his  mother,  and  his 
brother  when  David  was  nine.  Lucero 
enrolled  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  at  age  17,  then  served  a  mission  for 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Taiwan.  He  returned  to  BYU  and 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  Chinese  and  a  master’s  degree  in 
organizational  behavior. 

Lucero  has  worked  at  BYU  the  past 
twelve  years,  the  last  eleven  in  the  Office 
of  Student  Leadership  where  he  advised 
BYUSA  studentbody  officers.  Now  in 
MSS,  his  main  responsibilities  include 
counseling  students,  particularly  those  on 
scholarships,  and  working  with  students  in 
leadership  development. 

Lucero  met  his  wife,  Kristy,  in  a 
Sunday  school  class  at  BYU.  He  is  an 
active  volunteer  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  enjoys  reading,  adventure 
movies,  and  playing  ping-pong. 

David  Lucero  is  a  seriously  fun  guy 
who  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  students  of 
BYU.  So,  come  to  Lucero  for  leadership 
training  or  just  a  good  game  of  ping-pong. 
Both  are  his  specialty! 

by  Harold  Lewis 


Amy  Schwartz  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  cam¬ 
pus.  After  graduating  from  the  “Y”  in 
1999  with  a  degree  in  marriage,  family, 
and  human  development,  she  is  happy  to 
be  back  at  BYU  working  for  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS).  The  office  staff 
is  thankful  to  have  Amy  Schwartz  as  part 
of  their  team.  Her  warm  smile  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  make  employees  feel  at  home  in  the 
office.  As  Office  Manager,  Schwartz  coor¬ 
dinates  the  budget  and  supervises  Career 
Training  for  student  employees. 

“The  Multicultural  office  is  just  .  .  . 
fun!”  exclaims  Schwartz.  Her  favorite 
thing  about  working  for  MSS  is  getting  to 
know  all  the  employees  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  various  cultures  in  the 
office.  Her  love  for  different  cultures  is 
due,  in  part,  to  her  service  as  a  missionary 
for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  Poland.  Schwartz’s  mission 
experience,  combined  with  time  spent  in 
MSS,  has  helped  her  appreciate  the 
uniqueness  of  those  cultures  not  like  her 
own. 

In  addition  to  her  enthusiasm  for 
work,  Schwartz  has  another  reason  to 
smile.  She  and  her  husband,  Rob,  are 
expecting  their  first  child  in  June.  Amy  is 
a  little  nervous,  yet  joyful  about  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  mother.  Schwartz  was 
married  in  the  Bountiful  Utah  Temple, 
which  is  close  to  her  home  town  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  When  she  is  not  spending  time 
with  her  husband,  Schwartz  enjoys  read¬ 
ing,  jogging,  and  hiking. 

MSS  gladly  welcomes  Amy  Schwartz 
to  the  office! 

by  Iris  Whitlock 
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SOAR  2000 

A  Counselor’s  View 


by  Lynette  Roberson 

As  the  students  hugged  each  other 
goodbye  at  the  closing  event,  I  reflected  on 
the  goals  and  expectations  they  had  when 
they  first  arrived  at  SOAR  2000  last  sum¬ 
mer.  The  SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement)  program,  sponsored  by 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS), 
invites  high  school  juniors  to  campus  for 
one  week  and  helps  them  prepare  to  take 
the  ACT  and  apply  to  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU).  Many  of  them  came  to 
BYU  for  the  week  to  improve  their  ACT 
score,  make  friends,  or  simply  have  a  good 
time.  But  each  of  them  gained  much  more 
than  that.  As  the  program  came  to  a  close, 
the  students  returned  home  with  a  firmer 
sense  of  where  they  wanted  to  go  in  life — 
academically  and  spiritually.  As  a  SOAR 
counselor  and  a  BYU  student,  I  realized 
the  week  these  students  spent  at  SOAR 
was  an  invaluable  experience. 

As  juniors  in  high  school,  most 
of  the  students  came  to  SOAR  with  a 
few  ideas  of  what  majors  to  pursue 
and  which  college  to  attend. 
However,  as  they  participated  in 
classes  and  workshops,  they  discov¬ 
ered  possibilities  they  had  not  consid¬ 
ered  before.  One  young  woman,  who 
had  originally  planned  to  major  in 
tourism,  discovered  several  other 
career  opportunities  that  fit  her  tal¬ 
ents.  The  SOAR  program  helped 
other  students  understand  the  value  of 
education,  both  as  career  preparation 
and  as  a  personal  development  tool. 

In  addition,  by  learning  about  their 
own  individual  learning  styles,  acad¬ 
emic  abilities,  and  even  personalities, 
the  students  could  evaluate  what 
BYU  had  to  offer  them  in  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  way.  Some  realized  that  going 
to  a  smaller  college  or  to  a  college 
closer  to  home  would  be  a  better 
choice  for  them.  In  a  rather  subtle  but 
effective  way,  the  program  opened 
the  students’  minds  to  all  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  their  future— not  just  those 
available  at  BYU. 


SOAR  was  also  spiritually  oriented, 
and  the  program  helped  the  students  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  being  spiritually 
strong.  Through  morning  prayers  and 
nightly  devotionals.  Latter-day  Saint  and 
non-Latter-day  Saint  students  alike  were 
inspired  to  incorporate  gospel  principles 
into  their  educational  experiences  once 
they  returned  home.  Participants  were 
also  excited  about  the  chance  to  study  with 
Latter-day  Saint  students  who  held  the 
same  high  standards  as  they  did.  They 
experienced  the  blessings  and  difficulties 
of  living  in  a  Latter-day  Saint  community, 
and  that  knowledge  added  richly  to  their 
experiences  since  many  of  them  did  not 
come  from  large  Latter-day  Saint  commu¬ 
nities.  One  young  man  came  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  his  mind  set  on  his  college  edu¬ 
cation  and  future  career,  but  serving  a  mis¬ 


sion  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  was  not  part  of  his  plan. 
SOAR  activities  helped  him  re-evaluate 
his  priorities  and  examine  his  hopes  for  the 
future.  After  the  program  ended,  this  stu¬ 
dent  recommitted  himself  to  his  spiritual 
goals  and  added  serving  a  full-time  mis¬ 
sion  to  his  agenda.  As  in  this  student’s 
case,  emphasizing  spiritual  goals  was 
another  important  benefit  of  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  junior  in  high 
school,  I  did  not  attend  the  SOAR  program 
at  BYU.  I  attended  a  similar  program  at 
another  university.  As  I  participated  in 
BYU’s  program  (as  a  counselor),  I  com¬ 
pared  the  experiences  of  SOAR  partici¬ 
pants  to  my  own  pre-college  summer  pro¬ 
gram  experience.  The  program  I  attended 
helped  me  prepare  for  the  SAT,  determine 
criteria  for  my  ideal  college,  and  clarify 
my  career  and  educational  goals. 
However,  had  I  attended  BYU’s 
SOAR  program,  I  would  have  also 
been  exposed  to  the  spiritual  aspects 
of  education  and  been  able  to  make 
decisions  about  my  spiritual  goals.  I 
would  have  learned  what  BYU 
offered  to  help  me  meet  my  goals, 
and  I  would  have  been  more 
informed  when  I  finally  arrived  as  a 
new  student.  Though  I  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  BYU’s  SOAR  program  as 
a  student,  I  would  recommend  it  to 
anyone. 

The  SOAR  program  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  experience  what  attending 
college  is  like.  Not  all  students  who 
attend  SOAR  ultimately  attend 
BYU — or  even  want  to.  But, 
besides  the  memories  of  merciless 
heat  and  demanding  daily  sched¬ 
ules,  SOAR  participants  will 
remember  the  intense  learning  expe¬ 
riences,  rewarding  friendships,  and 
spiritual  moments  of  SOAR  which 
helped  them  make  tough  decisions 
about  their  futures. 


SOAR  2001  (Summer  of  Academic  Refinement) 
SOAR  Mission: 

-To  provide  a  rigorous  college  preparation  experience  that  will 
prepare  potential  BYU  students  for  college. 

-To  provide  these  students  information  on  BYU  colleges, 
majors,  and  services  available  to  them. 

-To  assist  students  in  becoming  competitive  BYU  applicants. 


Summer  2001  dates: 

-June  25-30 
-July  9-14 
-July  15-21 


Participation  fee: 

$175.00 


Qualifications: 

-American  minority  descent:  Native  American,  Latin  American, 
African  American,  Polynesian  American,  or  Asian  American 
-High  school  junior 
3  2  Cj  P  .a. 

Contact  information: 

SOAR 

BYU  Multicultural  Student  Services 
1320  WSC 
Provo,  UT  84602 
801-378-3065 

SOAR  2001  Counselors  Selected 


Ruth  Black 
Kelly  Cline 
Kristie  Gordon 
Rachael  Groves 
Aaron  Alsop 
Alisha  Pixton 
Mark  Dodd 
Lisiate  Kolopeaua 
Ben  Ainsa 
Brooktynn  Zendejas 


Sandy,  Utah 
Frazier  Park,  California 
Vernal,  Utah 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 
Sandy,  Utah 
Poulsbo,  Washington 
Gilmer,  Texas 
Orem,  Utah 
Prescott,  Arizona 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


by  Luken  Grace 

“I  love  your  hair,”  she  said  as  I  took  off  my  baseball  cap, 
revealing  my  thick,  dark  hair.  It  was  my  freshman  year  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  and  I  was  on  a  blind  date  with 
a  group  of  friends. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  asked,  taken  aback  by  the  statement. 
“I  have  ‘hat-head’  and  need  a  comb.” 

“No,  I  mean  the  color.  It’s  so  .  .  .  black.  And  you  can  tell  it’s 
naturally  so.  You  didn’t  dye  it.” 

Only  at  BYU,  I  said  to  myself.  But  the  girl’s  words  stuck  in 
my  mind.  I  grew  up  in  the  Southwest  where  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  is  Mexican  or  Native  American  and,  being  only 
half-Mexican,  I  always  looked  fairly  light-skinned  when  com¬ 
pared  to  other  minorities.  In  fact,  people  often  seemed  surprised 
to  find  out  about  my  ethnic  background.  Yet  at  BYU,  where  the 
stereotypical  student  is  blonde-haired  and  blue-eyed,  people 
seemed  to  notice  my  ethnicity  almost  immediately.  It  made  me 
feel  a  little  uneasy,  and  I  began  to  wonder  about  other  students 
like  me  who  must  feel  more  like  a  minority  now  than  ever  before. 

While  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has 


become  more  and  more  a  worldwide  church,  its  university  has, 
nevertheless,  remained  predominantly  Anglo,  with  less  than  ten 
percent  of  its  students  classified  as  “multicultural,”  or  of  an 
American  ethnic  minority.'  As  a  result,  most  BYU  students  tend 
to  gain  experience  with  other  cultures  by  serving  missions  or 
studying  abroad. 

I  was  raised  knowing  very  little  about  my  own  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  I  didn’t  speak  Spanish,  I  didn’t  know  how  to  Latin 
dance,  and  I  didn’t  even  like  Mexican  food.  But,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  was  called  to  serve  a  Spanish-speaking  mission  to 
Venezuela  for  the  Church.  As  was  the  case  at  BYU,  I  soon  felt 
myself  being  singled  out  from  among  the  other  gringo  American 
missionaries.  For  example,  when  an  area  I  was  in  was  deemed 
potentially  dangerous  for  Americans,  all  the  “white”  missionaries 
were  transferred  to  other  areas  while  I  was  told  to  remain.  “You 
look  sufficiently  Venezuelan,”  my  mission  president  told  me, 
“You  can  stay.”  While  I  wasn’t  offended  by  this  statement,  it 
made  me  realize  even  more  how  noticeable  my  ethnicity  truly 
was.  Similarly,  throughout  my  mission  I  was  bombarded  with 
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things  that  I  was  told  I  should  already 
know  from  growing  up  half-Latino. 
Everyone  I  came  across,  whether  mission¬ 
ary,  member,  or  investigator,  expected  me 
to  have  grown  up  already  knowing 
Spanish,  as  well  as  the  types  of  music, 
dance,  food,  expressions,  and  customs  of 
the  Latin  people.  "'Pew,  tu  tienes  sangre 
latina,"  (“But,  you  have  Latin  blood,”) 
they  would  tell  me,  "debes  saber  estas 
cosas"  (“you  should  know  these  things”). 
Suddenly,  I  realized  there  was  a  void  in 
my  life  that  I  never  knew  had  existed — a 
cultural  void  that  I  now  felt  the  need  to  fill. 

After  returning  home  from  my  mis¬ 
sion,  I  continued  to  have  the  desire  to 
know  more  about  my  culture. 

But  at  BYU,  what  resources 
were  available?  I  enrolled 
myself  in  a  Spanish  class  and 
a  Latin  Ballroom  dance  class, 
but  those  seemed  somehow 
inadequate  in  filling  that  cul¬ 
tural  void  I  was  feeling. 

Then,  while  on  the  way  to 
class,  a  friend  from  my  mis¬ 
sion  passed  by  and  told  me  of 
a  new  group  on  campus  called 
MSO,  the  Multicultural 
Student  Organization.  He 
invited  me  to  attend  one  of 
their  meetings  that  afternoon. 

I  did,  and  immediately  fell  in 
love  with  the  group.  I  was 
warmly  greeted  and  accepted 
by  the  group  members  in  a 
way  I  never  had  been  before. 

They  made  me  feel  like  I 
belonged.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  there  were  just  like 
me — an  ethnic  blend.  Some  were  half  Latin; 
some,  half  Polynesian;  others  were  both  half 
Latin  and  half  Polynesian.  Yet,  instead  of 
being  tom  between  their  different  cultures, 
they  were  able  to  embrace  them  all.  It  felt 
right.  Soon,  I  was  being  taught  all  I  could 
absorb  about  my  culture.  I  learned  to 
dance  salsa,  cumbia,  samba,  Jalisco,  and 
Yucatan.  I  was  able  to  practice  my 
Spanish  with  those  who  had  been  speaking 
it  since  they  were  born.  I  also  learned  of 
other  cultures  as  I  became  friends  with  the 
Polynesians,  Asians,  African  Americans, 
and  Native  Americans  in  the  group.  They 
taught  me  about  their  languages,  customs, 
and  dances  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  sim¬ 
ilarities  in  them  all.  My  disconnection 


with  my  own  culture  may  have  caused  a 
void  inside  of  me,  but  through  MSO  I  real¬ 
ized  I  was  able  to  fill  a  much  larger  void 
than  I  originally  had  imagined — the  one 
that  connected  me  to  the  world  family  in 
general. 

I  remember  my  first  day  with  MSO. 
We  had  a  little  devotional  that  day  in 
which  we  had  prayer,  made  announce¬ 
ments  and  plans  and,  at  least  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  all  the  members  introduced  them¬ 
selves  and  told  of  their  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  hear  of  all 
the  diversity  in  the  group  and  think  how, 
while  we  represented  a  minority  at  BYU, 
we  represented  a  sort  of  microcosm  of  the 


world.  Virtually  every  cultural  group  I 
could  think  of  was  being  represented. 
There  were  even  a  few  Anglos  in  the  group 
as  well.  Thad  Larson,  for  example,  a 
senior  from  Minnesota,  joked  that  he  was 
“part  haole  and  part  biligana,"  two  differ¬ 
ent  terms  meaning  the  same  thing — white 
boy. 

Later  that  semester  (winter  2000)  we 
visited  high  schools  in  southern  California. 
It  was  a  long  trip  and  our  first  time  in  front 
of  high  school  students.  We  were  all  very 
nervous.  As  the  students  began  pouring 
into  the  gym,  we  all  put  our  hands  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  circle  as  Michael  Campbell,  MSO 
Coordinator,  led  us  in  our  group  cheer: 
“MSO,  what  are  we  going  to  do?” 


With  nervous  energy  we  shouted  back, 
“Give  um,  give  um,  give  um!” 

“How  are  we  going  to  do  it?” 

"Yeigo,  yeigo,  yeigoV'  we  yelled,  a 
Navajo  word  meaning  “with  spirit.” 

Despite  the  rousing  cheer,  most  of  us 
were  biting  our  nails  as  one  of  the  school’s 
studentbody  officers  introduced  us.  But 
when  the  music  started  for  our  opening 
number — a  samba  called  "Magalenha" — 
the  students  began  to  cheer  us  on  like  no 
one  had  ever  done  before.  It  was  energiz¬ 
ing.  The  drummers  and  singers  picked  up 
tempo  and  began  to  beat  and  sing  louder  in 
order  to  hear  themselves  over  the  crowd. 
By  the  time  the  first  number  was  over,  we 
were  all  sweating,  out  of  breath, 
and  laughing  with  excitement. 
All  went  beautifully,  and  the 
students  there  loved  us.  One 
student  in  particular,  a  boy 
named  Pilar,  was  really 
impressed  with  our  presentation. 
In  fact,  he  attended  both  our  pre¬ 
sentations  that  day,  so  we  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  another  activity  we 
were  doing  for  the  community 
that  evening  and  to  our  BYU 
recruitment  workshop  on 
Saturday.  He  came  to  both,  so 
we  then  invited  him  to  a  fireside 
we  were  giving  on  Sunday  for 
the  local  Church  members. 
After  the  fireside,  we  introduced 
Pilar  to  the  missionaries.  We 
later  learned  that  not  only  was 
Pilar  baptized,  but  so  was  his 
entire  family.  This  experience 
helped  us  realize  the  meaning 
behind  1  Nephi  6;4;  “For  the 
fullness  of  mine  intent  is  that  I  may  per¬ 
suade  men  to  come  unto  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  be  saved. ”2 

When  we  went  back  to  California  the 
following  semester,  we  saw  Pilar  again. 
He  told  us  he  was  now  working  two  jobs 
to  save  enough  money  to  attend  BYU,  and 
that  he  hopes  one  day  to  join  MSO  as  well. 
All  of  MSO  was  overjoyed  at  this  news, 
and,  adding  more  to  our  joy,  the  group 
later  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  as  one 
of  their  own,  April  Patrick,  a  freshman 
from  Pembroke,  North  Carolina,  also 
entered  the  waters  of  baptism.  All  of  MSO 
showed  up  to  support  her  that  day,  which 
made  me  realize  how  tightly  knit  the  group 


Joseph  Ahiina  listens  to  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  as  he  performs  the 
Samoan  Fire  Knife  Dance.  Joseph,  along  with  other  members  of  MSO, 
enjoys  sharing  his  culture  through  traditional  song  and  dance. 
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truly  had  become.  For  most  of  us,  it  had 
become  like  a  second  family.  It  seemed  that 
almost  wherever  I  went  on  campus  I  would 
cross  paths  with  someone  from  MSO  and 
they  would  greet  me  with  a  hug  or  a  kiss  on 
the  cheek.  On  a  campus  as  large  as  BYU’s,  it 
was  meaningful  to  know  that  there  was  a  fair¬ 
ly  large  group  of  people  who  knew  my  name 
and  were  always  glad  to  see  me. 

While  the  purpose  of  MSO  is  ultimately 
spiritual,  its  practical  purpose  is  as  a  retention 
tool  for  BYU’s  Multicultural  Student 
Services.  It  provides  fellowship  for  students 
at  BYU  who  may  feel  like  they  don’t  belong 
anywhere  else.  It  allows  them  to  share  their 
culture  and  their  talents  with  one  another  and 
unites  them  in  a  common  goal — to  encourage 
multicultural  high  school  students  to  continue 
their  education  at  BYU.  The  group  also 
encourages  people  to  learn  more  about  other 
cultures,  as  well  as  discovering  more  about 
the  culture  they  themselves  belong  to.  But 
most  importantly,  the  group  tries  to  focus  on 
the  one  culture  that  truly  matters:  the  culture 
we  all  belong  to  as  children  of  God. 

MSO  has  made  a  strong  impact  on  my 
life,  spiritually  as  well  as  culturally.  The 
group’s  influence  has  even  stretched  to  my 
family  back  home,  infusing  them  with 
renewed  interest  in  our  heritage.  My  mother 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  my  little  broth¬ 
ers  into  a  group  of  baile  folklorico  (Mexican 
folk  dance).  It’s  as  if  the  filtering  out  of  my 
culture  has  suddenly  been  reversed.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  Elijah,  turning  the  hearts  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  fathers.  It  is  the  spirit  of  MSO. 

Nowadays  I  try  to  avoid  wearing  a  hat. 
My  thick,  dark  hair  has  now  become  an 
opportunity  to  tell  others  about  a  group  of  the 
best  friends  one  could  ever  hope  to  have.  To 
tell  them  how  we  are  able  to  build  bridges 
across  cultural  boundaries  and  learn  and  grow 
from  each  other.  I  don’t  know  of  any  other 
university  that  has  such  a  program  as  MSO.  I 
can’t  imagine  another  school  that  could  have 
as  much  success  in  bringing  about  love  and 
unity  between  cultures — it  is  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  possible  only  at  BYU. 

NOTES 

1 .  Brigham  Young  University,  Student  Fact  File, 
(http://www.byu.edU/about/factfile/studff4.html#demo). 

2.  The  Book  of  Mormon:  Another  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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With  each  opening  of  her 
camera’s  shutter.  Sarah 
Johnston  locks  a  moment 
of  time  into  a  little  roll  of 
film.  Ever  since  enrolling  in  her  high 
school’s  photography  class,  Sarah  has 
loved  being  behind  a  camera.  This  pas¬ 
sion  for  photography  led  her  to  study  pho¬ 
tography  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU),  despite  the  toughest  odds.  Getting 
admitted  into  BYU’s  art  program  alone  is 
a  difficult  task,  and 
all  prospective  pho¬ 
tography  students 
must  achieve  this 
first.  Getting  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  photogra¬ 
phy  program  de¬ 
mands  even  more  tal¬ 
ent  and  effort.  For 
Sarah  Johnston,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ability  to 
pursue  an  education 


Portrait  of  an 
Artist: 

Sarah 

Johnston 


photography  about  applying  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  she  was  discouraged  from  even 
turning  in  an  application.  However, 
Johnston  was  determined  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram:  “I  [said]  'let  me  prove  you  wrong. . . . 
I  will  stay  here  spring,  summer,  fall,  win- 
ter-whatever  it  takes.'”  Johnston  did 
exactly  that:  she  stayed  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  improving  her  photography  portfolio 
and  application,  and  applied  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fall  semester  2000.  Her  work  was 
impressive,  and  she 
was  allowed  to  enter 
the  major,  but,  as  part 
of  a  probationary 
period.  she  was 
denied  access  to  all 
the  labs  and  studios 
that  other  photogra¬ 
phy  students  used. 
At  the  end  of  the 
semester,  Johnston 
talked  to  the  photog¬ 


in  photography  has 
also  required  faith, 
persistence,  hard 
work,  and  patience.  by 

Because  of  these  Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 

characteristics,  the 
obstacles  that  have  threatened  to  lock 
Johnston  out  of  her  dreams  have  not  had  as 
much  success  as  Johnston  has  had  in  cap¬ 
turing  time  on  film. 

Winter  2000.  the  semester  before 
Johnston  applied  to  the  photography  pro¬ 
gram.  was  a  difficult  one.  She  became  ill. 
and  doctors  were  not  sure  what  illness  she 
had.  She  lost  a  lot  of  energy  and  could  not 
perform  to  the  best  of  her  abilities  in  pho¬ 
tography.  She  spoke  to  the  director  of 


raphy  program  direc¬ 
tor  once  again,  but 
this  time  left  his 
office  confident  that 
she  would  be  able  to 
complete  her  major. 

In  addition  to  her  difficulties  entering 
the  photography  program.  Sarah  has  had 
to  find  a  way  to  afford  the  costs  associated 
with  her  major-the  cost  of  matting,  film, 
photographic  paper,  and  other  equipment 
add  up  quickly.  During  Fall  2000  and 
Winter  2001,  not  only  did  Johnston  attend 
school  full-time,  but  she  also  worked  40 
hours  a  week  at  two  off-campus  jobs.  In 
this  way,  Johnston  has  managed  to  pay  for 
the  minimum  equipm.ent  and  supplies 
needed  to  complete  her  major, 
but  she  still  hopes  to  some  day 
buy  a  professional  camera, 
which  can  cost  as  much  as 
3,000  dollars.  Until  then,  she 
can  only  use  her  35  mm  cam¬ 
era,  which  is  sometimes  inad¬ 
equate. 

Johnston  is  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  hard  and 
keeping  busy.  In  her  home 
town  of  Escondido,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Johnston  was  involved  in 
many  different  activities.  She 
served  as  her  high  school's 


junior  class  president,  performed  with  a 
show  choir,  and  participated  in  many  aca¬ 
demic  clubs  and  events.  Even  now, 
Johnston  takes  advantage  of  as  many 
opportunities  as  she  can.  In  fact,  Johnston 
has  already  completed  a  minor  in  Spanish 
{her  mother's  Cuban  heritage  sparked  her 
interest  in  the  Spanish  language),  and  she 
is  preparing  to  spend  a  term  at  BYU’s 
Jerusalem  Center  this  spring. 

Even  though  Johnston  has  had  to 
overcome  many  obstacles,  she  is  still 
determined  to  reach  her  goals.  Every  time 
she  has  thought  of  changing  her  major  or 
giving  up.  she  has  said  to  herself,  “No.  I 
love  photography.  ...  I  can’t  imagine 
myself  doing  anything  else.”  Johnston’s 
parents  have  also  been  a  great  support  for 
her.  encouraging  her  and  making  financial 
sacrifices  to  help  Johnston  continue  her 
photography  studies.  Many  others  have 
supported  Johnston  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
goals,  including  her  Multicultural  Student 
Services  counselor.  Lynette  Simmons. 
Johnston  recalls.  “I  have  come  into  the 
office  so  many  times  crying,  and  she  .  .  . 
has  said,  ‘Sarah,  don’t  give  up.  It’s  going 
to  be  okay.’” 

With  support  from  family,  friends, 
and  leaders.  Johnston  anticipates  graduat¬ 
ing  in  August  of  2001.  For  now,  though, 
Johnston  will  continue  working  hard,  liv¬ 
ing  according  to  President  Gordon  B. 
Hinckley’s  advice:  “It  is  better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  dark.”  When  life 
isn’t  picture-perfect,  she  tries  to  focus  on 
others  instead  of  herself,  which  has  helped 
her  conquer  her  own  problems.  She 
asserts,  “I’ve  been  a  lot  happier  that  way.” 


^  ^  ■  remember  when  I  was  ten  years 
I  old.  I  went  to  a  Pow  Wow.  1  was 
I  so  amazed  at  what  I  had  seen.  I 
I  ran  home  to  tell  my  father,  and 
I  that  is  the  first  time  he  really  told 
me  about  my  culture.”  These  were  the 
words  of  Nathan  Morris  as  he  told  of  the 
deep  love  and  appreciation  he  has  for  his 
Choctaw  culture.  Dedication  to  his  cultur¬ 
al  heritage  is  what  has  helped  Nathan  suc¬ 
ceed  in  his  personal  and  academic  life. 

Morris  grew  up  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
His  family  is  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of 
Northern  California,  who  migrated  there 
from  Oklahoma  during  the  Dust  Bowl  Era. 
He  began  to  sing  and  dance  for  Pow  Wows 
at  a  very  young  age.  “There  was  a  fire 
inside  of  me  after  I  discovered  my  culture, 
and  that  is  why  I  do  the  things  that  I  do  to 
represent  it.” 

One  way  Morris  has  been  able  to  rep¬ 
resent  his  culture  is  through  his  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  International  Outreach 
Program.  The  program’s  goal  is  to  give 
university  students  the  opportunity  to  edu¬ 
cate  elementary 
through  high  school 
age  students  about 
other  cultures,  or  in 
Morris’s  case,  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  He 
has  been  able  to  do 
this  in  schools  all 
along  the  Wasatch 
Front.  “It  was  a  great 
way  for  me  to  educate 
the  students,  especial¬ 
ly  to  let  them  know 
that  not  all  Native 
American  tribes  are 
alike;  we  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.”  Morris’s  pre¬ 
sentations  were  intri¬ 
guing;  he  would  come  dressed  in  tradi¬ 
tional  attire,  and  role  play  various  legends 
with  the  students.  He  would  form  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  trust  with  them,  and  from  there 
work  with  their  needs.  He  tried  to  tailor 
his  presentations  to  fit  the  everyday  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  students. 

Morris’s  major  focus  was  to  get  rid  of 
stereotypes  and  generalizations  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  of  Native  Americans.  His  service 
as  a  missionary  for  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Quito, 


Ecuador,  helped  him  become  personable 
with  students  and  teachers.  His  mission¬ 
ary  experience  also  gave  him  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  interact  with  a  culture  that  was  not 
his  own  and  become  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  those  around  him.  His  experiences 
taught  him  skills  that  were  useful  as  he 
worked  with  the  International  Outreach 
program.  During  his  involvement  with  the 
program.  Morris  was  not  only  spreading 
the  word  about  his  culture,  but  also  pursu¬ 
ing  his  academic  goals  of  fulfilling  his 
major  in  global  economy  and  minor  in 
Latin  American  studies. 

Morris  has  also  represented  his  culture 
through  his  participation  in  Living 
Legends,  formerly  Lamanite  Generation. 
He  attributes  his  involvement  with  the 
group  to  a  close  family  friend  who  sug¬ 
gested  he  try  out.  She  asked  him  how  he 
was  going  to  fund  his  schooling,  and  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  sure  himself  She 
told  him  that  Living  Legends  would  help 
take  care  of  some  of  his  schooling  costs  if 
he  was  part  of  the  group.  “Our  families 
danced  together 
growing  up,  and  she 
knew  about  [Living 
Legends].  She  told 
me  they  were  in  need 
of  Native  American 
males  for  the  group, 
so  I  tried  out,  and 
made  it.  I  was  really 
blessed  with  the 
opportunity  to  obtain 
funding  through  the 
relationships  I  formed 
in  Living  Legends 
and  the  Multicultural 
Student  Services 
office.  They  are  what 
has  made  it  po.s.sible 
for  me  to  go  to  school.”  During  his  first 
summer  in  Living  Legends,  the  group 
traveled  to  Southern  Europe.  The  trip 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  positive,  growing 
and  learning  experience.  He  realized  the 
power  that  he  and  the  group  had  to  spread 
the  Gospel  through  song  and  dance. 
Morris’s  success  in  Living  Legends 
allowed  him  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
group  the  1999-2000  school  year. 

Morris’s  experience  as  a  traditional/ 
contemporary  Northern  dancer/singer  at 
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Pow  Wows  and  with  Living  Legends  is 
what  led  him  to  become  involved  with  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (TMF).  This  club 
aides  in  uniting  Brigham  Young 
University's  (BYU)  Native  American  stu¬ 
dents  and  instilling  in  them  self-confi¬ 
dence.  while  building  awareness  among 
the  rest  of  the  BYU  population.  He  had 
friends  that  he  would  dance  with  at  Pow 
Wows  who  were  part  of  the  club.  Morris 
became  interested  in  the  club,  joined,  and 
later  became  its  president  during  the  1 998- 
1999  school  year, 

Morris  credits  much  of  his  success  in 
life  to  his  family,  especially  his  father,  and 
to  his  culture.  “My  dad,  since  I  was 
young,  has  helped  me  to  appreciate  my 
family  and  culture.  Friends  will  come  and 
go,  but  you'll  always  have  your  family  and 
your  culture.  I  started  to  sing  and  dance  at 
a  very  young  age  because  my  father  didn't 
want  me  to  lose  that  part  of  me:  that's 
when  he  started  to  teach  me  and  tell  me 
about  my  Choctaw  heritage.  My  father 
has  been  a  big  inspiration  to  me,  he  has 
always  encouraged  me  to  work  hard  and 
get  an  education.”  Nathan  has  taken  heed 
of  his  father's  counsel  and  aspired  to  new 
heights  in  not  only  his  personal  and  acad¬ 
emic  life,  but  also  in  helping  spread  his 
culture  to  BYU  and  the  world. 
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^  to  learn,  go  forth  to 

I  serve*’  is  at  the  center  of 

Sandy  Lucas-Markland's 

I  philosophy.  When  she 

first  came  to  Brigham 

Young  University  (BYU)  in  1975,  she  had 
only  $54  in  her  pocket  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  succeed  in  her  heart.  She  has  since 
excelled  both  academically  and  profes¬ 
sionally.  while  serving  those  of  her  Native 
American  culture. 

Sandy,  a  Native  American  from  the 
Lumbee  tribe  of  North  Carolina,  had 
many  fears  about  coming  to  BYU.  partic¬ 
ularly  of  letting  down  her  family  and  tribe 
after  having  traveled  so  far  for  her  educa¬ 
tion.  She  worked  hard  yet  was  surprised, 
when  she  received  the  Freshman 
Academic  Award  during  the  BYU  Indian 
Awards  Banquet  for  having  the  highest 
GPA  of  Native  Americans  at  BYU  that 
year. 

Sandy’s  success  continued  to  grow, 
aided  by  the  Indian  Education  Department 
on  campus,  now  Multicultural  Student 
Services.  The  department  helped  her  with 
encouragement  and  access  to  faculty  men¬ 
tors.  “There  were  people  there  who  want¬ 
ed  the  Native  students  to  succeed,”  says 
Sandy. 

Sandy  later  became  president  of  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (TMF),  a  club  for 
Native  American  Students  at  BYU.  She 
was  the  first  TMF  president  to  come  from 
a  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  she  also  became  editor  for 
Eagle 's  Eye.  This  job  inspired  her  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  BYU  with  double  majors  in 
journalism  and  public  relations,  which  led 
to  job  offers  from  the  Navajo  Times 
(Arizona)  and  the  Wilmington  Star  {North 
Carolina).  She  declined  the  offers,  how¬ 
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ever,  instead  choosing  to  pursue  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  education  administration. 

Sandy  continued  to  succeed  in  all  her 
many  activities,  which  included  basket¬ 
ball.  leadership,  and  academics.  At  one 
time,  she  served  as  both  Relief  Society 
President  and  TMF  President,  worked 
twenty  hours  a  week,  and  still  maintained 
a  4.0  grade  point  average.  She  attributes 
such  success  to  God:  “There  was  no  way 
I  could  have  done  it 
all  on  my  own,  but  I 
knew  1  was  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right 
time.” 

Perhaps  most  note¬ 
worthy  was  Sandy’s 
election  to  the  Native 
Indian  Education 
Association  (NIEA) 
board.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  appoint¬ 
ment  by  U.S.  Pres¬ 
ident  Jimmy  Carter  to 
serve  on  the  Inter- 
Governmental  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on 
Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.,  a  twenty- 
member  committee 
that  included  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  representatives  from 
U.S.  Congress,  mayors,  professors,  and 
the  Governor  of  Florida.  Of  the  twenty 
members  in  this  prestigious  group,  Sandy 
was  the  only  student  representative. 

When  Sandy  finally  left  BYU,  she 
accepted  a  position  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
working  for  IBM  as  a  national  recruiter. 
As  part  of  her  job,  she  was  sent  to  recruit 
computer  engineers,  computer  program¬ 
mers,  and  business  majors  from  BYU, 
which  she  soon  discovered  to  be  the  most 
heavily  recruited  university  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  “In  terms  of  maturity,  work  ethics, 
and  moral  philosophy,  BYU  is  unlike  any 
other  university  that  I  visited  as  a 
recruiter,”  says  Sandy,  who  attributes  her 
own  success  to  her  experience  at  BYU,  “It 
is  such  a  great  training  ground.” 

Sandy  worked  in  various  positions  at 
IBM,  including  a  position  in  their  commu¬ 
nity  relations  department  and  as  education 
specialist  where  she  oversaw  employee 
management  development  and  training 
programs.  However,  after  the  birth  of  her 
first  child  she,  as  she  describes  it,  “turned 
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in  the  briefcase  for  the  baby  bag.”  She 
returned  to  the  “briefcase”  five  years  later, 
but  this  time  chose  an  occupation  which 
would  allow  her  to  spend  more  time  with 
her  children.  She  became  Project 
Manager  of  Native  American  Education 
Programs  for  a  school  district  in  Tucson. 
After  five  years  working  for  the  school 
district,  she  decided  to  enroll  in  the 
University  of  Arizona  to  pursue  a  doctor¬ 
ate  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  educational 
leadership  with  a 
minor  in  counseling. 
Sandy  hopes  to  use 
her  degrees  to  help 
Native  Americans 
lead  more  fulfilling 
lives,  personally  and 
professionally. 

While  Sandy 
considers  herself 
very  blessed,  she  is 
also  familiar  with 
disappointments. 
Her  marriage  in 
1985  ended  in 
divorce  ten  years 
later,  forcing  her 
back  into  the  work 
force.  When  she 
entered  the  University  of  Arizona  to  pur¬ 
sue  her  doctorate,  she  did  so  initially  as  a 
single  mother  of  two  children.  However, 
blessings  were  soon  to  follow,  and  in 
1999,  Sandy  married  Bruce  Markland  in 
the  Mesa  Arizona  Temple. 

Family  has  always  meant  a  great  deal 
to  Sandy,  and  she  considers  her  grand¬ 
mother  to  be  her  greatest  example  and 
influence  in  life.  Although  her  grand¬ 
mother  passed  away  a  year  ago.  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  determination,  love,  and  desire 
to  learn  still  influence  Sandy  today.  Her 
grandmother  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
school  and  had  to  work  long  days  farming, 
but  she  taught  herself  to  read  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  education  to  her 
grandchildren.  She  was  Sandy’s  first 
example  of  prayer  and  told  Sandy  about 
the  importance  of  getting  a  degree  so  as  to 
better  her  life  and  the  lives  of  those  around 
her.  Such  teachings  from  her  grandmoth¬ 
er  helped  prepare  Sandy  to  come  to  BYU, 
where  she  entered  to  learn,  and  has  since 
been  a  great  example  of  going  forth  to 
serve. 


Eugene  Tapahe,  a  Navajo 
from  Fort  Defiance, 
Arizona,  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  a  devoted 
husband  and  father  of  two 
girls,  Erin  and  Dion.  Despite  his  many 
successes  in  the  professional  world,  rear¬ 
ing  a  righteous  family  in  the  gospel  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  Tapahe.  Tapahe 
firmly  believes  in  the 
statement  by  David  O. 

McKay.  “Parents  are 
the  master  teachers. 

They  do  their  most 
effective  teaching  by 
example.  The  family 
circle  is  the  ideal  place 
to  demonstrate  and 
learn  kindness,  forgive¬ 
ness,  faith  in  God,  and 
every  other  practicing 
virtue  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Growing  up  in  the 
heart  of  Navajo  coun¬ 
try,  Tapahe  found  it 
challenging  to  survive 
on  the  reservation.  Because  Tapahe  grew 
up  without  a  father,  he  and  his  older  broth¬ 
er  had  to  grow  up  quickly  and  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  fatherly  figure  in  their  family. 
Learning  the  steps  of  life  without  a  male 
role  model  did  not  seem  to  affect  Tapahe ’s 
decisions  when  the  negative  influences  of 
misguided  friends  came  into  his  life.  He 
knew  he  wanted  to  become  something  and 
be  somebody  in  the  world.  He  learned 
early  in  life  that  if  he  were  to  be  success¬ 
ful  and  happy,  he  needed  to  apply  good 
moral  habits  and  values  to  his  life.  By 
observing  the  actions  and  behavior  of 
friends,  he  learned  that  bad  habit-forming 
substances  led  nowhere.  His  ideas  and 
perspective  on  life  did  not  depend  on  what 
the  majority  felt  was  acceptable. 

Although  Tapahe  was  raised  Catholic, 
he  found  himself  at  a  university  where 
most  of  the  studentbody  were  members  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  His  decision  to  attend  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  was  based  on  the 
idea  of  obtaining  a  higher  education. 

Attending  school  at  BYU  as  a  non- 
Latter-day  Saint  student  was  difficult  for 
Tapahe  in  many  ways.  Being  an  ethnic 


minority  from  an  Indian  reservation  didn't 
make  it  any  easier  for  him.  He  found  it 
hard  to  fit  in  with  other  students  because 
of  cultural  differences.  After  many  acade¬ 
mic  struggles,  Tapahe  discovered  he  had  a 
learning  disability.  Regardless  of  his  dis¬ 
ability.  he  took  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  BYU  offered.  Tapahe 's  trials  didn't 
slop  him  from  reaching  his  goal  of  gradu¬ 
ating  from  BYU  in 
1992  with  a  degree 
in  graphic  design.  A 
year  later  he  married 
his  wife,  Sharon. 
With  the  faith  and 
support  of  his  wife, 
Tapahe  became  a 
member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  on  April  8, 
2000. 

Obtaining  a 
degree  from  BYU 
opened  many  doors 
for  Tapahe.  Tapahe 
became  a  great  asset 
to  The  Navajo  Times  as  a  Managing  Editor 
with  other  responsibilities  as  a  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  graphics  designer.  His 
position  on  the  small  newspaper  staff  pro¬ 
vided  Tapahe  many  avenues  for  growth. 
His  knowledge  of  the  computer  world 
gave  him  an  advantage  in  setting  new 
goals  and  insights  for  improving  the  paper. 
For  example,  he  started  an  extension  to 
The  Navajo  Times  called  Sunny  Side.  This 
new  project  turned  into  a  popular  weekly 
paper  especially  aimed  toward  young 
readers.  Tapahe  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  The  Navajo  Times  and 
paved  a  way  for  a  smooth  transition  into 
the  new  millennium.  While  working  for 
The  Navajo  Times,  Tapahe  was  also  able  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  ESPN  The  Magazine  as  an  intern. 
While  there,  Tapahe  was  exposed  to  many 
famous  people,  including  John  Elway, 
Michael  Jordan,  and  Wayne  Gretzky.  He 
also  made  new  friends  and  mentors  such 
as  John  Papenek.  Editor-In-Chief,  and 
Lynn  Crimando,  the  Managing  Editor. 
Despite  his  many  responsibilities,  Tapahe 
has  been  succe.ssful  in  everything  he  has 
pursued. 


A  Mountain  of 
Strength: 

Eugene 

Tapahe 

by 

Marissa  Touchin 


Although  Tapahe  was  very  successful 
at  The  Navajo  Times,  he  felt  that  the  effort 
and  dedication  his  position  required  left 
loo  little  time  for  his  family.  The  decision 
to  leave  The  Navajo  Times  was  based  on 
the  will  of  his  wife  to  return  to  college  and 
for  him  to  spend  more  time  with  his  fami- 

ly- 

Tapahe  currently  designs  graphics, 
including  websites  and  animation,  for 
Xactware  in  Orem.  Utah.  Future  projects 
include  working  with  ESPN  The  Magazine 
and  working  with  the  Navajo  Nation  on 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  for  the 
2002  Winter  Olympics. 

Through  it  all,  Tapahe  knows  that  rais¬ 
ing  a  strong  family  in  the  Church  is  his 
most  important  job.  “The  home  is  the  first 
and  most  effective  place  for  children  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  life:  truth,  honor, 
virtue,  self  control;  the  value  of  education, 
honest  work,  and  the  purpo.se  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  life.  Nothing  can  lake  the  place  of 
home  in  rearing  and  leaching  children,  and 
no  other  success  can  compensate  for  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  home. ”2  Tapahe  knows  that 
these  important  aspects  in  a  family  are 
what  make  a  father  truly  successful. 

NOTES 

1.  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  “Parcnlai  Lcaclcr.ship  in  Ihc  Family," 
Ensign,  June  1985.  8. 

2.  Ibid. 


Eugene  and  hii  wife,  Shamn,  look  forward  to 
their  many  future  endeavors  of  becoming 
successful  in  the  professional  world  and  in 
raising  a  righfemts  family. 
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American  Indian  Artwork 

A  Sacred  Connection  Between  Religion  and  Culture 

“Our  first  task  in  approaching  another  people,  another  culture, 
another  religion,  is  to  take  off  our  shoes,  for  the  place  we  are 
approaching  is  holy.  Else  we  may  find  ourselves  treading  on  men’s 
dreams.  More  serious  still,  we  may  find  that  God  was  here  before 
our  arrival.  ”  John  V  Taylor^ 


by  Marissa  Touchin 


^  •  *  'V- 


In  the  beautiful  desert  landscape  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  a  variety 
of  traditions  and  cultures  are  still  prevalent  among  American  Indian  tribes  today. 
For  many  generations,  American  Indians  have  been  using  ancient  techniques  to 

make  products  that  support  their  way  of 
living.  Products  like  baskets,  pottery,  and 
jewelry  were  used  for  trading  among 
tribes  or  for  other  household  or  ceremoni¬ 
al  needs.  From  the  ancient  pottery  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  the  intri¬ 
cate  basket  weaving  of  the  Hualapai,  the 
artwork  produced  has  been  and  still  is 
admired  in  galleries,  museums,  and  by 
private  collectors  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Ancient  techniques 
such  as  pottery  making,  basketry,  and 
weaving,  which  have  been  handed  down 
through  family  members,  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  recognizable  mark  of  prestige  in 
today’s  art  world.  Although  many  of  the 
younger  generation  view  these  art  forms 
as  “elderly  art”  and  are  reluctant  to  keep 
traditional  art  alive,  there  are  a  few  young 
people  in  the  American  Southwest  who 
consider  such  artwork  as  meaningful  and 
sacred. 

Several  of  these  artists,  who  are  also 
members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  have  established  a 
name  for  themselves  in  the  art  world  and 
their  own  unique  sense  of  style.  These 
gifted  artists  all  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon:  their  work  exemplifies  their  tradi¬ 
tional  culture  as  well  as  their  belief  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  artwork 
they  produce  brings  a  sacred  connection  between  religion  and  culture. 


A-.  . 


Celinda  McKelvey  (left)  holds  one  of  her  many  pottery  pieces  deco¬ 
rated  with  Navajo  Indian  designs  of  the  Yei  gods.  Lucy  McKelvey 
(right)  holds  an  unusually  large  piece  with  Navajo  Rainbow  Yei 
designs  for  which  she  is  Well  known. 
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American  Indian  Jewelry 


Lucy  McKelvey,  a  Navajo  Indian  and  a  Brigham  Young 
University  alumna,  has  a  unique  fashion  of  pottery  making  which 
she  has  developed  over  the  years.  While  using  ancient  Hopi  tech¬ 
niques,  she  has  incorporated  traditional  Navajo  symbols  like  Yei 
figures,  corn  plants,  and  rug  designs  on  her  pottery.  She  has  been 


Oreland  Joe  masterfully  demonstrates  the  art  of  working  with 
clay.  This  is  the  first  step  before  making  a  brotue  statue. 


recognized  for  her  artwork  by  prestigious  institutions  such  as  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  Market,  Heard  Museum,  and  San  Diego  Museum  of 
Man.  Her  pottery  has  also  been  featured  in  many  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  like  Native  Peoples,  Arizona  Highways,  and  Beyond 
Traditions.  She  attributes  her  many  successes  to  God  and  thanks 
Him  for  her  blessings.  She  also  firmly  believes  that  because  of  her 
faith,  her  work  will  continue  to  sell  and  succeed.  McKelvey 
believes  her  talent  is  a  gift  which  helps  her  and  others  understand 
God  a  little  better:  “When  we  make  pots,  it’s  like  how  the  Lord 
made  each  and  every  one  of  us  with  different  shape,  color  and 
design.  It  gives  me  a  little  inkling  idea  of  how  he  created  us. ”2 
McKelvey  has  taught  her  three  daughters  to  make  pottery,  and  her 
daughter,  Celinda,  continues  making  pottery  today. 

Celinda  McKelvey,  a  University  of  Utah  graduate,  believes  that 
making  pottery  from  the  deposits  of  the  earth  is  sacred.  “Mother 
earth  provides  us  with  materials  that  we  need  so  we  can  make  some¬ 
thing  useful  and  beautiful.  Everything  we  take  from  the  earth  we 
need  to  give  back  and  be  respectful  of  our  offerings,”^  she  said. 
Celinda,  although  young  in  the  art  world,  is  very  creative  at  incor¬ 
porating  innovative  designs  in  each  of  her  pieces. 

Oreland  Joe,  a  Navajo  and  Ute  Indian,  knows  the  importance  of 
keeping  tradition  alive.  Since  the  early  1980s,  Joe  has  had  time  to 
perfect  his  work.  His  masterfully-sculpted  pieces  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  internationally,  and  he  has  received  many  awards.  In  1995, 
Joe  was  commissioned  to  create  a  bronze  sculpture  of  Chief 
Standing  Bear  for  the  Ponca  City  Native  American  Foundation. 
This  22-foot-tall  statue  stands  in  the  Standing  Bear  Native 
American  Memorial  Park  in  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma.  Joe  comments, 
“I  saw  Standing  Bear  leading  his  people  with  the  beliefs  of  heart.  ...  He 
loved  the  traditional  way  of  Ponca  life,  yet  had  to  live  in  a  chal¬ 
lenging  country. In  the  Park,  Chief  Standing  Bear  stands  on  a  hill, 
wearing  his  tribal  regalia,  and  thanking  his  creator. 

Joe’s  studio  is  full  of  sketches  for  future  art  projects.  These 
sketches  aid  Joe  in  creating  pieces  that  bring  to  life  his  ideas  of 
American  Indian  history.  Through  extensive  research,  Joe  is  able  to 


by  Carolina  Nunez  Hidet 

American  Indian  jewelry  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors, 
shapes,  and  styles.  Depending  upon  tribe  and  geographic  loca¬ 
tion,  American  Indian  jewelry  can  be  made  from  many  materials, 
including  bone,  sea-shell,  turquoise,  feathers,  and  various  metals. 
This  beautiful  jewelry  also  has  a  variety  of  uses.  Some  pieces  are 
used  in  religious  and  traditional  ceremonies,  some  are  worn  to 
signify  authority  or  a  specific  occupation,  while  others  are  simply 
for  everyday  decoration.  In  all  American  Indian  cultures,  how¬ 
ever,  jewelry  has  played  an  important  role.  Bracelets  and  combs 
are  examples  of  jewelry  that  have  taken  on  special  meaning. 

For  the  Northwest  Coast  people,  bracelets  were  of  great  cul¬ 
tural  influence,  as  they  represented  wealth,  rank,  and  clan  desig¬ 
nations.  Bracelets  may  have  replaced  tattoos,  an  important  type 
of  body  adornment  that  was  discouraged  by  European  missionar¬ 
ies.  Like  tattoos,  bracelets  could  portray  important  symbols  in 
small  forms  that  could  be  worn  on  the  body.  However,  bracelets 
were  removable  and  could  be  worn  according  to  the  occasion, 
making  bracelets  more  convenient  than  tattoos.  Bracelets  could 
be  made  by  rolling  and  twisting  strips  of  metal  or  by  carving  a 
mountain  goat  horn.  As  contact  with  the  Europeans  increased, 
bracelets  were  hammered  from  coins  and  medals  attained  from 
the  European  settlers.  A  reminder  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  people,  bracelets  are  still  an  important  form  of  jewelry. 

Decorative  combs  have  been  used  for  thousands  of  years  and 
have  been  found  in  ancient  American  Indian  sites.  Combs  are 
especially  important  for  the  Iroquois  people  because  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  depended  upon  the  use  of  a 
comb.  When  the  confederacy  was  being  formed,  Tadodaho,  the 
leader  of  the  Onondaga  Iroquois,  was  reluctant  to  join.  However, 
two  great  heroes  won  his  support  when  they  combed  the  “snakes 
of  discord”  from  his  hair,  symbolically  taming  him.  Combs  were 
most  often  made  of  deer  and  moose  antler,  until  the  arrival  of 
European  tools,  faciUtating  the  use  of  metal.  Although  the  dec¬ 
orative  comb  is  not  as  culturally  significant  today  as  it  was 
anciently,  it  is  still  used  as  a  hair  ornament. 

Because  of  the  great  cultural  influence  jewelry  has  exerted, 
the  art  of  jewelry  making  still  thrives  among  American  Indians 
today.  American  Indians  take  pride  in  their  craftsmanship  and 
produce  high-quality  jewelry  that  is  gaining  popularity  outside  of 
their  culture. 

NOTE 

All  facts  taken  from 

Lois  Shen'  Dubin,  North  American  Indian  Jewelry  and  Adornment  from  Prehistory 

to  the  Present  (Hong  Kong:  Harry  N.  Abrams.  Inc.,  1999). 
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Zuni  Fetishes 


by  Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 

Many  cultures  treasure  certain  objects  as  symbolic  represen¬ 
tations  of  divine  beings  or  an  ultimate  reality.  The  Zuni  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  have  been  carving  and  caring  for  such 
objects  for  hundreds  of  years.  These  carvings,  usually  of  stone  or 
glass,  are  miniature  representations  of  animals  that  are  especially 
important  in  Zuni  tradition.  Fetish  collectors  treat  their  carvings 
as  additional  members  of  the  family.  Those  caring  for  the  fetish 
invoke  the  powers  and  characteristics  of  the  animal  the  carving 
represents  to  aid  them  with  specific  tasks  and  obstacles.  For 
example,  before  hunting  for  jackrabbits,  a  person  may  consult 
Eagle  (through  an  eagle-shaped  carving)  and  ask  for  his  assis¬ 
tance.  (In  Zuni  tradition,  Eagle  is  the  master  jacki'abbit  hunter.) 

The  tradition  of  fetishes  began  after  Father  Sun  sent  Shiwani 
and  Shiwanokia  to  harden  all  of  the  large  beasts  that  made  human 
life  difficult.  All  of  these  large  beasts  became  petrified;  however, 
their  spirits  were  forever  captured  inside  their  bodies. 
Poshaiankia,  the  father  of  the  Medicine  Societies,  told  these  hard¬ 
ened  beasts  to  serve  humans,  and  the  animals  agreed.  Ever  since 
that  time,  the  spirits  of  these  animals  have  served  and  assisted 
humans  who  care  for  and  ask  for  help  from  their  stone  represen¬ 
tations. 

Today,  fetish  carvers  still  gain  inspiration  and  ideas  from  the 
natural  shapes  in  pieces  of  alabaster,  marble,  and  dolomite,  which 
they  transform  into  beautiful  carvings.  Before  the  invention  of 
modem  carving  tools,  fetishes  were  made  by  chipping  away 
flakes  of  stone  from  the  carving.  Many  modem  fetish  carvers 
now  use  electric  tools  to  create  very  detailed  and  realistic  carv¬ 
ings.  Some  carvers,  however,  still  prefer  to  produce  traditional, 
less  detailed  fetishes.  Eetish  carvers  can  be  members  of  a  family 
with  a  long  history  of  artistry,  or  they  can  be  first-generation 
carvers.  Regardless  of  family  history,  each  carver  must  gain 
acceptance  in  the  fetish-carving  community  by  creating  high- 
quality,  lively  fetishes.  Such  fetishes  are  prized  by  many  Native 
American  tribes  as  well  as  other  collectors  interested  in  this  now 
internationally-renowned  art. 

NOTE 

All  facts  taken  from 

Hal  Zina  Bennett,  Zuni  Fetishes  (San  Francisco:  Harper  San 

Francisco.  1993). 

Keith  Cunningham,  Two  Zuni  Artists:  A  Tale  of  Art  and  Mystery 

(Jackson:  University  Press  of  Mississippi,  1 998). 


create  pieces  which  depict  the  qualities  and  images  of  specific  time 
periods.  Joe,  who  is  well  known  for  his  fine  bronze  and  marble 
sculptures,  sets  time  aside  from  his  busy  schedule  to  teach  both  older 
and  younger  generations  the  art  of  sculpting.  He  offers  workshops 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  learn.  From  old  to  young,  these  appren¬ 
tices  work  with  many  types  of  stone  to  gain  hands-on  experience. 
For  Joe,  knowing  that  the  art  of  sculpting  will  last  another  generation 
makes  him  happy. 

Another  sculptor,  Tim  Washburn,  leaves  admirers  of  his  work  in 
awe.  Washburn  believes  that  there  is  a  definite  connection  between 
the  art  work  he  creates  and  the  Latter-day  Saint  religion.  He  states, 
“Every  day  is  a  religion.  Religion  is  the  focal  point  of  everything. 
Through  prayer.  I’m  able  to  acquire  discipline  to  use  my  talent  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  piece. ”5  As  a  child  growing  up  on  the  Navajo  reservation, 
Washburn  remembers  the  teachings  by  his  parents  to  wake  up  before 
the  sun  rises  and  to  pray  to  the  Great  Creator  to  receive  blessings 
each  day.  By  living  this  way,  these  blessings  bring  hozho,  or  peace, 
to  one’s  life.  Washburn  is  able  to  incorporate  the  teachings  of  Navajo 
tradition  with  the  Latter-day  Saint  religion.  Through  these  teachings, 
he  is  able  to  relay  messages  through  his  work. 

For  Washburn,  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  sculpture  is  the 
face.  He  states,  “When  you  do  a  piece,  you  can  feel  it  deep  inside, 
you  know.  Although  it  might  take  one,  two,  three  years  to  complete, 
you  can  visualize  how  it  will  look.  The  people  are  drawn  to  the 
pieces  like  a  magnet;  the  faces  tell  a  story  and  give  the  viewer  their 
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Basketry:  Weaving  a  Work  of  Art 


own  interpretation  of  the  piece.”^  One  fine  example  of  Washburn’s 
work  is  a  twelve-foot-tall  sculpture  of  an  American  Indian  family 
found  in  the  lobby  at  the  Shiprock  Hospital  in  New  Mexico.  The 
father  stands  strong  and  bold,  like  a  soldier  defending  his  family.  The 
mother  appears  gentle,  loving,  and  caring,  as  she  holds  her  daughter 
who  looks  up  at  the  heavens.  The  family  as  a  whole  represents 
strength,  and  the  sculpture’s  interpretation  does  not  go  unnoticed  by 
those  in  the  hospital;  they  acquire  hope  and  strength  from  looking  at 
it.  Washburn  also  likes  to  sculpt  pieces  which  capture  moments  from 
his  childhood  years  as  a  Navajo  boy  growing  up  on  the  reservation. 
By  so  doing,  he  hopes  to  stir  the  art  world’s  imagination. 

Another  form  of  art  found  in  the  Southwest  is  Navajo  weaving. 
For  a  rug  to  be  considered  a  gallery-quality  piece,  it  has  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  criteria:  each  strand  needs  to  be  tightly  woven  to  create  a  straight 
and  parallel  border  so  the  comers  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  Lily 
Touchin,  a  Navajo  weaver,  easily  accomplishes  these  requirements 
with  every  mg  she  makes.  By  watching  her  mother  weave  rugs  from 
sheep  wool,  Touchin  learned  the  art  of  weaving  at  the  age  of  eight, 
when  she  sold  her  first  mg  for  fifty  cents.  Because  of  the  increased 
demand  for  Touchin ’s  work,  her  technique  and  style  have  been  evolv¬ 
ing.  Touchin,  who  is  originally  from  the  Gap  area  in  Arizona,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  storm  pattern  rug  design  from  that  same  area  because  Navajo 
mg  designs  are  based  on  geographical  locations  throughout  the  reser¬ 
vation.  Known  for  her  use  of  many  intricate  colors  and  fine  detail, 
Touchin ’s  work  is  sought  by  many  private  collectors  throughout  the 
world.  For  her  to  masterfully  weave  beautiful  rags,  she  must  exercise 
patience  and  understanding  of  what  a  gallery-quality  piece  should 
personify.  She  skillfully  and  artistically  puts  much  time  and  effort 
into  creating  her  pieces.  For  this,  she  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrative  rug  weavers  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  a  “one-of-a-kind  Lily  Touchin  rug.’’  Her  rugs  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  strategically  using  color,  with  some  rugs  con¬ 
taining  more  than  75  different  colors.  Her  work  has  been  included  in 
many  books  such  as  The  Trading  Post  Guide  Book,  First  Americans, 
and  Enduring  Traditions.  Additionally,  her  work  has  been  exhibited 
in  many  galleries,  including  The  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Polacca  family  keeps  pottery  alive  by  incorporating  new 
ideas  with  the  old  traditional  designs  and  ancient  techniques.  Tom 


by  Marissa  Touchin 

Apache,  Yavapai,  Inuit,  Hupa,  Micmac,  Pequot,  Salish,  and 
Tlingit  are  only  some  of  the  American  Indian  tribes  who  have  made 
baskets  for  many  years.  The  art  of  basketry  requires  time,  hard 
work,  energy,  patience,  and  skill. 

Baskets  are  useful  for  many  purposes  such  as  gathering  plants 
for  ceremonial  purposes  or  sifting  flour  and  grain  for  a  feast.  Made 
with  bark  from  the  hickory  tree,  pine  needles  from  the  white  pine, 
or  the  trunks  of  white  oak  trees,  baskets  are  woven  with  patterns 
that  are  distinct  for  each  tribe.  Dye  from  mulberry,  pokeweed,  and 
maple  brings  color  to  the  basket  and  creates  a  work  of  art. 

Although  the  art  of  basketry  has  become  extinct  in  some  tribes, 
it  is  still  alive  and  an  important  part  of  American  Indian  culture 
today.  Basketry  has  changed  to  accommodate  the  world  market, 
but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  artisan,  it  still  retains  a  value  deeper  than  that 
of  a  simple  decoration.  “It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Native  American 
basket-making  as  just  a  craft  or  an  art  form.  To  view  basketry  from 
merely  one  perspective  is  to  see  only  the  material  world  and  to  for¬ 
get  about  the  spirituality  of  its  making”  (Mowat  et  al.  1992,  8). 

NOTE 

All  facts  and  quote  taken  from 

Linda  Mowat  et  al..  Basketmakers:  Meaning  and  Fonn  in  Native  American  Baskets, 
ed.  Howard  Morphy  (Hertford:  Stephen  Austin  and  Sons  Ltd,  1992). 
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American  Indian  Beadwork 


by  Lynette  Roberson 

American  Indian  beadwork,  which  is  found  mostly  among 
tribes  in  the  North  American  Plains,  began  as  embroidery  made  of 
porcupine  quills.  Legends  trace  quillwork  to  a  woman  who  was 
boiling  water  to  make  dye  for  her  clothes  when  she  accidentally 
dropped  the  porcupine  quills  into  the  vat  of  paint.  The  quills 
became  stained  with  the  beautiful  hues,  so  she  used  the  quiUs  in 
her  embroidery.  The  idea  soon  spread,  and  the  art  of  quillwork 
began.  American  Indians  were  not  introduced  to  beads  until 
Europeans  began  to  explore  the  New  World.  The  natives  found 
special  use  for  the  Italian  beads  which  these  newcomers  brought 
with  them;  the  beads  made  beautiful  ornamentation  for  their 
embroidered  pieces  and  were  much  more  durable  than  the  quills. 
Quills  and  beads  w'ere  often  used  together  in  the  same  piece  of 
embroidery  because  beads  were  still  scarce  and  people  were  slow 
to  abandon  tradition.  Eventually,  through  increased  trade  between 
Europeans  and  the  American  Indians,  beads  replaced  quills  in 
embroidery  altogether.  The  designs  in  embroidered  pieces  often 
symbolize  important  aspects  of  the  wearer’s  life,  such  as  his  or  her 
tribe  or  stories  that  describe  the  wearer’s  feats  or  character. 

NOTE 

All  facts  taken  from 

Robert  Hofsinde,  Indian  Beadwork  (New  York:  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc..  1958). 
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Lily  Toiichin  is  holding  one  of  her  multicolored, 
storm  pattern  rugs  at  the  Packard's  Gallery  in 
.Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Polacca,  a  master  potter,  has  developed  a  new  technique  in  pottery. 
He  has  blended  traditional  techniques  with  a  more  contemporary 
style  of  carving  designs  and  figures  in  his  pieces.  Each  design  on  the 
pottery  is  carefully  carved  with  much  detail  and  precision  to  produce 
a  museum  quality  piece.  This  new  relief  design  has  developed  into 
a  trademark  which  Polacca’s  two  sons,  Gary  and  Delmar,  and  his  two 
daughters,  Fannie  and  Elvira,  have  adopted.  With  this  new  style, 
they  have  attracted  galleries,  museums,  and  private  collectors 
throughout  the  world. 

Tom  Polacca’s  pieces  can  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Church 
History  and  Art  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  Church’s  influence  on 
the  Polacca  family  is  illustrated  in  the  family’s  artwork.  Tom  cre¬ 
ates  pottery  which  incorporates  stories  from  The  Book  of  Mormon: 
Another  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  design.  The  designs  on  the 
pottery  are  symbolic  representations  that  are  parallel  to  the  teachings 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  Hopi  legends. 

“The  pottery  tradition  is  a  unified  expression  of  hundreds  of  years 
of  stylistic  development  of  pattern,  shape,  and  technique.  Although 
a  few  potters  are  using  more  contemporary  forms,  most  work  with 
the  traditional  style,  concentrating  on  a  few  simple  elements  inter¬ 
twined  and  repeated.  Both  materials  and  techniques  express  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  people  and  the  earth,  the  plants  and  the  animals 
of  Hopi  land.  Thus,  Hopi  pots  put  us  in  touch  with  a  simpler,  more 
direct  lifestyle  long  since  lost  to  most  of  us.’’^ 

These  artisans  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  Latter-day  Saint  artists 
who  have  entered  the  art  world  by  creating  unique  artwork  express¬ 
ing  their  divinely  given  heritage.  They  hold  much  reverence  for  their 
gifts,  and  they  are  willing  to  share  their  message  to  the  art  world 
through  their  work.  They  also  understand  why  their  gifts  and  talents 
need  to  be  shared  with  and  taught  to  the  younger  generation  so  that 
American  Indian  art  will  continue  to  thrive  in  the  future. 
“[AJlthough  traditional  Indian  art  is  flourishing  in  some  areas  and  in 
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some  mediums,  such  is  not  the  case  universally.  Passing  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  framework,  teaching  the  skills,  building  public  acceptance,  find¬ 
ing  a  need  for  the  art,  and  selling  it  are  all  necessary  if  artists  are  to 
continue  the  traditions. 

These  Latter-day  Saint  artists  know  the  important  elements 
essential  in  continuing  a  tradition  that  will  not  only  last  a  lifetime,  but 
forever  in  the  art  world.  They  also  know  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  their  art  work  and  their  religion  by  portraying  Latter- 
day  Saint  teachings  in  their  work.  Just  as  pottery  is  molded,  polished, 
and  fired,  our  lives  are  molded,  polished,  and  fired  to  help  us  develop 
unique  talents.  These  talents  are  gifts  which  must  be  practiced  and 
mastered  so  that  others  can  enjoy  the  messages  they  portray.  William 
Hatch,  a  Navajo  painter  and  a  BYU  alumnus,  states,  “If  I  were  asked 
to  give  my  advice  to  Latter-day  Saint  artists  everywhere,  I  would  tell 
them  to  first  live  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  its  fullest.  We  should 
not  create  work  for  our  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of  God.  If  we  do 
receive  recognition  for  our  work,  we  must  never  forget  that  our  talent 
came  from  our  Heavenly  Father.”^ 


NOTES 

1.  Richard  G.  Oman,  “Baskets  and  Dancing  Blankets,”  Ensign,  July  1977,  74. 

2.  Lucy  McKelvey,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico,  December 
2000. 

3.  Celinda  McKelvey,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico,  December 
2000. 

4.  “In  Celebration  of  Native  America:  Unveiling  of  the  Standing  Bear  Statue,”  Commemorative 
Program,  October,  1996,  7. 

5.  Tim  Washburn,  interview  by  author,  tape  recording,  Kirtland,  New  Mexico,  December  2000. 

6.  Ibid. 

1.  Richard  G.  Oman,  “LDS  Southwest  Indian  Art,”  Ensign,  September,  1982,  33. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  “Southwest:  Latter-day  Saint  Native  American  Art,  Sacred  Connections,”  Liahona, 
September  1993,  13. 


Elvira  Polacca-Naiupeyo  (right)  and  her  Imsband  Marty  Naha 
work  together  in  creating  pottery  with  .symbolic  representations 
from  Hopi  tradition. 


by  Luken  Grace 

Carved  from  the  red  cedar  of  the  American  Northwest,  totem 
poles  are  one  of  the  most  impressive  forms  of  Native  American  art. 
Although  never  worshipped,  totem  poles  were  of  great  cultural 
significance  to  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl  tribes 
who  carved  them.  The  poles  often  told  stories,  identified  a  fami¬ 
ly’s  clan,  honored  or  ridiculed  a  particular  person,  or  marked  a  sig¬ 
nificant  event,  such  as  a  potlatch  (a  large  celebration).  Once  erect¬ 
ed,  totems  were  not  repaired  or  repainted  but  were  allowed  to  nat¬ 
urally  fall  over  and  return  to  the  earth,  a  process  that  normally  took 
about  a  hundred  years.  As  a  result,  most  poles  standing  today  were 
carved  during  the  twentieth  century,  especially  in  the  1930s,  dur¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Government’s  efforts  to  revive  what  was  becoming  a 
dying  art  form. 

Today  the  art  is  very  much  alive  and  one  may  even  commis¬ 
sion  a  pole  carved  to  personal  specifications;  however,  strict 
guidelines  keep  the  characters  represented  on  the  poles  within  tra¬ 
dition.  Totem  pole  carvers  take  great  care  in  their  work  using  the 
same  traditional  tools  (such  as  the  elbow  adze)  and  colors  (black, 
blue-green,  and  red-brown)  their  ancestors  did  centuries  ago — a 
tradition  passed  down  from  the  Master  Carver  himself  who, 
according  to  at  least  one  legend,  came  out  of  the  forest  with  the  ten 
secrets  of  carving  written  on  his  fingernails.  He  taught  these  carv¬ 
ing  secrets  to  the  people  and  they  have  since  been  passed  down 
through  the  generations  to  the  carvers  of  today. 
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by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


Left:  Early  printing  of  Bartolome  cle  las  Casas’s  stirring  Brief  Account,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  exposing  the  cruelties  carried  out  against  American  Indians.  (This  image  belongs  to  the  public  domain.) 
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he  Indies  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1492  ....  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  met 
[the  locals],  they  went  in  right  away  as 
cruel  and  starving  wolves,  tigers,  and 
lions.  And  for  the  last  forty  years  even 
down  to  this  day,  the  Spanish  have  done  nothing 
save  tearing  them  apart,  killing  them,  anguishing 
them,  afflicting  them,  tormenting  them,  and  rip¬ 
ping  apart  their  bowels  while  displaying  new, 
diverse,  and  unheard  of  forms  of  cruelty,” 
denounced  Friar  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  in  his 
1552  book  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Devastation  of 
the  Indies.^  His  written  claims  of  injustice  shook 
the  world  and  placed  the  issue  of  South,  Central, 
and  North  American  Indians  (henceforth  referred 
to  as  American  Indians)  at  the  forefront  of  many 
books  written  since  his  day. 

As  seen  by  the  passionate  accounts  of  Friar  de 
las  Casas,  for  better  or  for  worse,  Indians  in  the 
Americas  did  not  go  unnoticed.  Often,  writers 
from  different  American  countries  described 
American  Indians  in  their  narrations,  although  not 
always  in  a  realistic  way.  From  the  very  first 
accounts  by  conquistadores  (who  often  mixed  fan¬ 
tasy  with  reality)  to  modem  novels,  these  narra¬ 
tions  served  many  different  purposes,  but  all  of 
them  acknowledged  the  importance  of  American 
Indians. 

Early  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers 
described  the  natives  in  letters  and  reports  to  the 
motherland.  These  early  accounts  often  centered 
on  the  local  natives’  physical  descriptions  and 
good  nature.  Pero  Vaz  de  Caminha,  the  scribe  who 
accompanied  the  first  Portuguese  explorers  to 
reach  Brazil,  reported  that  the  American  Indians 
were  friendly  and  submissive,  “dark-skinned”  peo- 
ple.2  It  is  hard  to  determine  how  accurate  these 
descriptions  were,  especially  because  these  early 
accounts  were  intended  to  secure  funding  for  fur¬ 
ther  exploration  and  evangelization.  If  the  natives 
were  docile  and  healthy,  they  could  easily  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  solid  Christian  slaves:  glory  to  God 
and  King. 


^  The  Written  Word  Demanding  Justice 

Not  surprisingly,  the  first  cries  of  injustice 
came  from  the  clergy,  especially  from  the  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans.  A  few  days  before  Christmas, 
1511,  Friar  Antonio  de  Montesinos  preached  a  riv¬ 
eting  sermon  in  Santo  Domingo,  Hispaniola  (mod¬ 
ern-day  Dominican  Republic),  denouncing  the 
evils  against  the  natives.  “Certainly,  ye  are  in  a 
state  such  that  ye  shall  not  be  saved  even  more 
than  the  Moors  or  Turks  who  lack  and  reject  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,”^  he  warned  the  oppressors. 
Taking  into  account  what  the  Europeans  were 
doing,  the  Moors  and  Turks  may  not  have  been  as 
bad  off  as  Eriar  de  Montesinos  thought. 

Soon,  the  written  word  followed  the  sermons 
as  many  other  friars-including  Pedro  de  Cordoba, 
Bernardo  de  Santo  Domingo,  and  Domingo  de 
Mendoza-joined  the  protest  with  their  written 
cries  in  defense  of  the  American  Indians.^  But  the 
Jesuits’  struggle  in  favor  of  the  natives  went 
beyond  writing  about  injustice  and  exploitation. 
In  Brazil,  for  example,  the  Jesuits  set  up  schools 
and  villages  where  the  Tupi-Guarani  were  given 
education  and  protection  from  Portuguese 
slavery.5 

However,  the  most  famous  and  passionate 
advocate  of  the  American  Indians  was  Eriar  de  las 
Casas,  known  as  the  “Apostle  of  the  Indians.”  He 
made  the  pen  his  greatest  ally  in  the  fight  for  jus¬ 
tice.  Eriar  de  las  Casas  wrote  many  works,  most  of 
them  dealing  with  the  exploitation  of  American 
natives.  His  most  famous  book  was  A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Devastation  of  the  Indies,  a  book 
that  was  neither  brief  nor  trivial.  The  Brief 
Account  is  filled  with  imagery  of  destruction,  of 
“sheep”  being  hunted  by  “wolves,”  and  of  heart¬ 
breaking  cruelty.^  The  book  was  banned  by  impe¬ 
rial  authorities,  but  illegal  copies  circulated 
throughout  Europe.  Many  pressured  the  European 
powers  to  be  more  humane  in  their  treatment  of  the 
natives,  who  were  exploited  mainly  in  pursuit  of 
wealth.  Despite  the  widespread  distribution  of 
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Friar  de  las  Casas’s  work,  gold  proved 
mightier  than  the  pen,  and  the  colonial 
powers  continued  their  blatant  oppression 
of  the  natives. 

^  American  Indians  Portrayed  as 
Icons  of  Independence 

De  las  Casas’s  historical  record  served 
to  bring  American  Indians  to  the  forefront 
of  literary  works  in  the  Americas.  The 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
Indians  intensified  over  time, 
and  after  independence,  many 
writers  portrayed  Indians  as 
icons  of  independence  from 
Europe.  This  yielded  a  move¬ 
ment  within  Romanticism 
known  as  Indianism. 

The  newly  independent 
nations  of  the  Americas  still 
looked  to  Europe  for  their  cul¬ 
tural  and  literary  models.  At  the 
time.  Romanticism  was  Europe’s 
main  literary  movement.  Euro¬ 
pean  Romanticists  wrote  about 
the  Middle  Ages  and  glorified 
knights  as  noble,  unfailing 
heroes.  Romanticists  in  the 
Americas  faced  a  dilemma: 
they  wanted  to  follow  European 
literary  movements,  but  knights 
and  kings  were  hardly  an 
American  icon. 

Many  writers  turned  their 
eyes  toward  the  American 
Indian  as  a  symbol  of  heroism 
and  nationhood.  In  Uruguay, 
for  example,  Juan  Zorilla  de 
San  Martin  wrote  the  epic  poem 
Tabare.  The  poem  tells  the  sad 
tale  of  a  noble  Charrua  Indian, 
son  of  a  Charrua  chief  and  a 
Spanish  noblewoman.  The  cop¬ 
per-skinned,  blue-eyed  Tabare 
struggles  between  two  worlds 
until  Spanish  soldiers  finally 
murder  him.  Erom  a  critic’s 
standpoint,  Tabare  could  be  seen  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  Uruguayan  nationhood,  born  of 
European  and  American  cultures,  but  he 
did  not  represent  the  true  Charrua  identity. 
As  seen  in  Tabare,  while  American  Indians 
were  taking  center  stage  in  many  works, 
their  reality  was  not.  Their  image  was 
being  modeled  after  that  of  European 
knights.  Indianist  literature  saw  American 


Indians  only  as  ornaments,  as  symbols  of 
independence,  but  ignored  their  real  prob¬ 
lems  and  identity."^  This  was  a  widespread 
practice  seen  in  works  from  many  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  United  States,  James 
Eenimore  Cooper  wrote  an  exciting  story 
filled  with  adventures,  rescues,  and 
escapes  titled  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Needless  to  say,  the  novel  did  not  portray 
the  true  problems  and  identity  of  Native 
Americans. 


^  A  More  Realistic  Approach  ^ 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centu¬ 
ry  brought  about  important  political  and 
literary  changes.  The  Mexican  Revolution 
spurred  a  greater  concern  over  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  oppressed  among  writers 
throughout  the  Americas,  and  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  ushered  in  social 
protest  as  a  common  literary  theme. ^ 


Combined  with  the  advent  of  literary 
Realism,  these  events  reshaped  writers’ 
attitudes  and  conceptions  about  American 
Indians.  Taboos  about  portraying  unpleas¬ 
ant  images  in  literature  were  shed,  and  a 
new  type  of  literature  emerged  known  as 
Indigenism.  Indigenism  proved  to  be  a  lit¬ 
erature  that  “without  the  least  hesitation 
described  the  life  of  the  Indians,  barbari- 
cally  oppressed  and  shamefully  enslaved 
by  landowners  .  .  .  political  strong  men. . .  . 
and  priests. ”9 

In  1889,  Peruvian  writer 
Clorinda  Matto  de  Turner  pub¬ 
lished  Aves  sin  nido,  the  first 
novel  in  the  Americas  to  expose 
the  true  condition  of  American 
Indians.  *0  The  silence  having 
been  shattered,  writers  all  over 
Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  began  to  display  the 
conditions  in  which  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  land’s  first  inhabi¬ 
tants  lived.  While  Friar  de  las 
Casas  had  previously  done 
something  similar  in  his  books, 
this  was  the  first  time  that  nov¬ 
elists,  poets,  and  essayists  unit¬ 
ed  to  show  the  American 
Indians’  conditions. 

The  greatest  works  of  this 
type  came  out  of  Ecuador.  At 
first,  attempts  in  this  South 
American  country  to  realistical¬ 
ly  portray  the  American  Indian 
were  largely  ignored,  until  the 
publication  of  Jorge  Icaza’s 
Huasipungo.^^  The  novel  por¬ 
trays  a  group  of  American 
Indians  struggling  to  keep  a 
small  parcel  of  land  on  which 
their  shacks  rest.  Stylistically, 
the  work  has  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement,  but  its  importance 
reaches  far  beyond  the  literary 
realm.  Images  such  as  those  of 
American  Indian  babies  in  tears 
due  to  hunger  had  such  an  impact  that  the 
book  eventually  became  the  greatest  and 
most  renowned  literary  cry  in  favor  of 
American  Indians. '2 

Mexican  writers  took  a  different 
approach.  They  began  writing  about  their 
nation’s  pre-Columbian  heritage  through 
works  such  as  Emilio  Abreu  Gomez’s 
Quetzalcoatl,  sueho  y  vigilia,  a  story 
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describing  historical  events  and  characters 
in  order  to  present  a  sharp  contrast  with  the 
modem  reality  of  Mexican  Indiansri^ 

The  realist  approach  to  the  situation  of 
the  American  Indian  reached  different  lev¬ 
els  in  different  nations.  In  the  United 
States,  unfortunately,  writers  did  not 

Eveinhially,  Nortli  Americaii 
anti  tlien  into 


become  as  interested  and  vocal  about  the 
issue  as  their  Latin  American  counterparts. 
A  notable  exception  was  Howard  Fast,  a 
novelist  who  wrote  various  genres,  among 
them  historical  fiction.  His  book  The  Last 
Frontier  tells  about  three  hundred 
Cheyenne  Indians  who  broke  away  from 
their  group  as  they  were  being  relocated  to 
the  Indian  lerritory  in  Oklahoma.  They 
headed  back  to  their  ancestral  home  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  Wyoming.  Ten  thousand 
“Indian  fighters”  were  sent  out  in  pursuit, 
but  the  group  of  Cheyenne  Indians  finally 
reached  home.i^ 

^  American  Indian  Writers  Begin 
Publishing  <r 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  about  American  Indians  was  not  done 
by  the  American  Indians  themselves,  but 
rather  by  their  fellow  countrymen.  This 
was  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  First  of  all, 
save  for  the  Maya  and  some  other  Central 
American  groups,  most  pre-Columbian 
tribes  did  not  have  any  form  of  written  lan¬ 
guage.  All  tribes,  however,  had  vast 
amounts  of  songs,  chants,  and  poems 
which  were  passed  orally  from  one  gener¬ 
ation  to  another;  thus,  writing  as  a  means 
of  artistic  expression  was  not  originally  an 
American  Indian  concept.  Lack  of  school¬ 
ing  and  formal  education  also  accounts  for 
why  American  Indians  did  not  begin  writ¬ 
ing  earlier. 

The  first  American  Indian  writers  to 
be  published  were  actually  Latin  American 
mestizo  authors  who  boldly  proclaimed 
their  American  Indian  roots.  Guatemalan 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Miguel  Angel  Asturias 
drew  heavily  on  Mayan  legends  and 
Guatemalan  folklore,  yielding  a  fresh 
intermixing  of  reality  and  fantasy.  *5  Many 
other  Latin  American  writers  did  as 
Asturias  and  wrote  about  the  legends  and 


mythology  of  their  American  Indian  fore¬ 
fathers.  As  a  result,  the  Indian  psyche  has 
become  deeply  ingrained  in  Latin 
American  literature. 

For  American  Indians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  road  to  having  their 
voice  in  print  was  more  difficult.  In  fact. 


the  American  Indian  experience  more 
accurately.  If  this  maturing  trend  contin¬ 
ues,  readers  may  look  forward  to  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  century  as  one  that  will  yield  more 
powerful  American  Indian-related  litera¬ 
ture. 

realism. 


a  style  of  tlieir  own,  comlnning  folktale  and 
•  to  portray  tke  fullness  of  tke  American  Indian  experience » 


while  Latin  American  writers  of  American 
Indian  descent  were  using  literature  as  a 
means  of  expression.  North  American 
Indians  still  looked  with  discomfort  at  the 
concept  of  literature.  The  “insecurity 
among  Indians  about  their  personal  and 
creative  identities  and  the  process  by 
which  experience  becomes  literature  [was] 
complicated  further  by  the  relative  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  intelligentsia,  the  public,  and 
publishers  to  Indian  writers. ”*6  The  result 
was  that  “the  first  novels  in  English  to  be 
published  by  American  Indian  writers  were 
emphatically  non-Indian  in  texture,  tech¬ 
nique,  and  tone.”i^  Eventually,  North 
American  Indian  writers  moved  on  to  real¬ 
ism  and  then  into  a  style  of  their  own,  com¬ 
bining  folktale  and  fantasy  to  portray  the 
fullness  of  the  American  Indian  experi¬ 
ence.  “The  result  [was]  similar  to  the 
‘magical  realism’  invented  by  Latin 
American  writers  ...  [in  which]  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  full  range  of  human  experi- 
ence-the  fantastic,  naturalistic,  bizarre, 
ambiguous,  linear,  intuitive,  rational,  and 
imaginary-needs  no  explanations  or  apolo¬ 
gies. 

Literature  about  American  Indians, 
written  by  American  Indians  and  non- 
American  Indians  alike,  has  matured  over 
time.  It  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Spanish  conquistadores.  During  colonial 
times,  religious  men  such  as  Friar  de  las 
Casas  relied  on  the  written  word  to 
denounce  the  exploitation  of  the  native 
peoples.  After  independence,  writers 
began  to  portray  American  Indians  as 
knight-like  heroes,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
writers  began  to  portray  in  literature  the 
true  American  Indian  hardships.  American 
Indians  and  people  of  mixed  Indian  blood 
began  writing  as  well,  often  yielding  a 
mixture  of  reality  and  folklore  to  express 
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Some  writers  began  portraying  the  realities 
of  American  Indians.  Poverty,  neglect, 
racism,  and  oppression  became  common 
subjects  when  relating  the  trials 
of  indigenous  people. 
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by  Bettylou  Betham  and  Luken  Grace 
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“Nothing  will  help  to  expand  your  mind  more  than  learning 
of  another  culture,”  said  Elder  John  H.  Groberg,  “At  the  same 
time,  don’t  forget  about  the  culture  that  God  gave  you.”  These 
words  set  the  theme  for  this  year’s  Heritage  Week  (March  16-24), 
Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU)  annual  celebration  of  culture 
and  heritage.  The  week-long  celebra¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS),  gave  students 
and  members  of  the  local  community  a 
variety  of  cultural  experiences  through 
participation  in  a  number  of  events  and 
performances.  These  events  included 
the  return  of  such  favorites  as  Fiesta, 

Luau,  Pow  Wow,  Native  American 
Youth  Day,  and  Living  Legends,  with 
the  addition  of  some  new  events  such  as 
the  Heritage  Week  Fireside,  the 
Multicultural  Student  Organization 
(MSO)  Showcase,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Representative 
Competition.  These  events  helped  stu¬ 
dents  expand  their  minds  by  remember¬ 
ing  their  differences,  while  staying  unit¬ 
ed  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  human 
family. 

Elder  Groberg,  a  General  Authority 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  was  invited  by 
MSS  to  speak  at  the  Heritage  Week  Fireside  in  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  (WSC)  Ballroom.  During  the  Fireside,  Elder 
Groberg  spoke  of  his  experiences  as  a  missionary  in  Tonga,  which 
was  also  the  subject  of  his  book.  In  the  Eye  of  the  Storm.  Elder 


Groberg  spoke  of  the  importance  of  cultural  diversity  in  the 
Church,  and  stressed  the  importance  of  being  “united  in  faith.” 
“No  one  culture  is  better  than  any  other  culture,”  said  Elder 
Groberg,  “Otherwise  God,  who  loves  us  all,  would  have  made  us 
all  of  that  one  culture.”  The  fireside  concluded  with  a  musical 

number  by  MSO,  whose  members 
come  from  many  different  cultural 
backgrounds.  Their  performance  illus¬ 
trated  Elder  Groberg ’s  idea  of  diverse 
cultures  coming  together  in  the  unity  of 
faith. 

The  first  event  to  educate  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  students  of  BYU  was  the 
Fiesta,  which  showcased  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  of  Latin  America.  The 
event  started  with  a  dinner  of  typical 
Latin  foods  such  as  chilequiles,  mole, 
and  Peruvian  rice  and  chicken.  During 
dinner,  guests  enjoyed  a  live  perfor¬ 
mance  by  Los  Hermanos  de  los  Andes, 
a  traditional  Andean  group  whose  soar¬ 
ing  pipes  provided  beautiful  music  for 
all  in  attendance. 

After  dinner,  guests  moved  to  the 
WSC  Ballroom  where  they  watched 
this  year’s  Espactdculo  Latino,  a  show 
which  featured  a  wide  variety  of  Latin  songs  and  dances,  both  tra¬ 
ditional  and  modern,  performed  by  students  and  volunteers  from 
the  local  community.  The  show  began  with  a  highly  energized 
Aztec  dance.  Performers  danced  in  blue  and  gold  costumes,  com¬ 
plete  with  shields  and  giant  feathered  headdresses.  The  intensity 
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of  the  show  continued  as  the  performers  took  their  audience  on  a 
tour  through  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  and  Argentina.  The  show  also  included  performances  of 
the  Spanish /Zamenco  and  the  Brazilian  capoeira. 

After  the  show, 
audience  and  perform¬ 
ers  alike  danced  to  Latin 
and  Caribbean  rhythms 
until  late  into  the  night. 

The  event  helped  stu¬ 
dents  and  community 
members  discover  the 
rich  and  diverse  cultures 
of  Latin  America  and 
the  great  love  for  life  we 
all  have  in  common. 

This  love  for  life 
was  evident  in  this 
year’s  Luau,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Polynesian  cul¬ 
ture  and  tradition.  The 
theme,  “In  the  Eye  of 
the  Storm,”  was  taken 
from  the  title  of  Elder 
Groberg’s  book  and  helped  students  focus  on  their  spiritual  and 
cultural  heritage.  The  show  followed  Elder  Groberg’s  visit  to 
each  island  through  dance  and  song.  The  night  started  with  an 
aloha  greeting  and  a  traditional  hula  from  the  islands  of  Hawaii, 
then  moved  on  through  the  dances  and  rhythms  of  Tahiti,  Samoa, 
Eiji,  and  New  Zealand.  The  last  island  showcased  was  Tonga,  the 

mission  home  of  Elder 
Groberg,  where 
dancers  performed  a 
laka  laka,  the  highest 
form  of  dance  in 
Tonga,  interpreting 
the  restoration  of  the 
gospel  and  its  rolling 
forth  to  all  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  the 
show,  the  Polynesian 
Club  sang  the  Tongan 
national  anthem  as 
they  welcomed  Elder 
Groberg  to  the  stage  to 
honor  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  to 
spread  and  uphold  the 
gospel  in  the  Pacific 


Islands.  The  audience  left  the  Luau  with  a  greater  understanding 
for  the  Polynesian  culture  and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  restored 
Gospel. 

This  enthusiasm  for  the  restored  Gospel  was  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  presentation  of  Living  Legends.  Heritage 

Week  could  not  have  been 
complete  without  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  world- 
renowned  group  which  has 
traveled  to  45  countries  as 
ambassadors  for  BYU  and 
the  Church.  The  group,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Lamanite 
Generation,  focuses  on  the 
traditional  dances  of  the 
Latin,  Polynesian,  and  Native 
American  cultures.  Through 
dance,  they  “portray  the 
changing  seasons  experi¬ 
enced  by  ancient  cultures, 
weaving  together  legends  of 
the  past  with  the  reality  of 
today.”* 

Dances  were  choreographed 
with  precision  and  style  and 
costumes  were  beautiful  and  culturally  accurate.  Numbers 
included  the  Maori  haka,  a  war  dance  from  New  Zealand;  the 
Haida  Pish  Song,  a  Native  American  dance  from  southeastern 
Alaska;  and  La  Bamba,  a  dance  from  Mexico  in  which  dancers  tie 
ribbons  into  bows  with  their  feet.  The  show  concluded  with  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “Go  My  Son”  in  traditional  Native  American  sign 
language.  The  song 
tells  of  a  Native 
American  war  chief 
who  counsels  his  peo¬ 
ple  that  education  is 
the  ladder  to  success 
and  happiness.  The 
show  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  Heritage 
Week  and  a  beautiful 
rendition  of  the  legacy 
of  this  group’s 
Lamanite  ancestors. 

Living  Legends  brought 
to  campus  the  message 
they  take  to  all  the 
world,  that  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  unity  among 
all  cultures. 


V  V’  'aa-  V 


Fiesta  dancers  move  to  the  heart-stomping  Latin  beat  as 
they  perform  a  Venezuelan  calipso. 
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Dancers  perform  the  elegant  Chinese  Fan  Dance  during  the  MSO  Showcase.  This  was  the  first 
year  Asian  culture  has  been  incorporated  into  the  events  of  Heritage  Week. 


A  new  addition  to  Heritage  Week  this  year  was  the  MSO 
Showcase  (see  related  article  on  pages  11-13).  Although  Heritage 
Week,  in  the  past,  has  focused  primarily  on  Lamanite-related  cul¬ 
tures  through  Fiesta,  Luau,  and  Pow  Wow,  this  newly  formed 
organization  added  more  variety  to  Heritage  Week  by  also  show¬ 
casing  the  Asian  and  African  American  cultures. 

MSO  began  their  show  with  Shule  Corona,  a  junior  majoring 
in  humanities  from  Oxnard,  California,  singing  “Let’s  Get  Loud,” 
by  Jennifer  Lopez,  while  introducing  the  five  cultures  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  group.  The  highly  energized  song  set  the  tone  for  a  show 
that  truly  involved  the  audience.  During  the  Brazilian  song 
''Magalenhaf  for  example,  dancers  ran  off  stage  and  into  the 
audience  to  dance  with  people  randomly  chosen  from  the  crowd. 
The  audience  clapped  along  with  the  beat  and  laughed  aloud  at 
some  of  the  antics  of  this  highly  entertaining  group  of  students. 
The  show  included  the  Mexican  Jalisco,  the  Samoan  Fire 
Knife  Dance,  the  Native  American  Hoop  Dance,  the 
Chinese  Fan  Dance,  and  the  Black  Student  Union  Choir 
joined  with  MSO  in  singing  an  African  Gospel  medley  of 
“Amazing  Grace”  and  “By  and  By.”  The  performance 
helped  students  take  to  heart  the  university’s  claim  that  The 
World  is  our  Campus. 

Heritage  Week  continued  to  expand  horizons  through 
culture  as  multicultural  students  from  various  high  schools 
were  invited  to  attend  Native  American  Youth  Day.  The 
keynote  speaker  for  Youth  Day  was  Howard  Rainer,  a  Taos 
Pueblo  Native  American  who  has  been  working  with 
Native  American  youth  and  parents  for  25  years.  He  spoke 
on  the  Power  of  Education  in  your  Life,  and  encouraged 
Native  Americans  to  achieve  their  dreams. 

The  youth  attended  various  workshops  and  cultural 
booths  including  motivational  talks  from  Roy  A.  Talk  and 
Lisa  John,  both  BYU  graduates  and  successful  citizens  of 
the  Native  American  community.  The  youth  were  taken  on 
a  campus  tour  and  watched  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Representative  competition.  The  day  concluded  with  clos¬ 


ing  remarks  by  Vernon  Heperi,  MSS 
Director  at  BYU.  He  spoke  of  heritage  and 
counseled  the  youth  to  always  remember 
who  they  are. 

That  same  day  an  event  that  hasn’t 
occurred  at  BYU  in  over  a  decade  was 
revived.  This  year  marked  the  return  of 
Miss  Indian  BYU  Representative.  Once  an 
annual  tradition  at  the  university,  the  Miss 
Indian  title  has  not  been  passed  in  13  years. 
This  year,  however,  four  students  competed 
for  the  title — Sommer  McCombs,  Vanessa 
Arviso,  Melissa  Waggoner,  and  Sherene 
Goatson.  The  reason  for  bringing  back  this 
tradition  was  convenience.  “There  has 
always  been  a  ‘Head  Girl’  at  the  Pow  Wow 
that  sort  of  helps  to  lead  the  ceremonies  and 
represent  BYU,”  says  LaVay  Talk,  MSS 
Advisor  and  club  advisor  for  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  (TMF).  “This  year  we 
decided  that  instead  of  using  this  represen¬ 
tative  only  for  the  Pow  Wow,  we  would  use  her  to  represent 
Native  Americans  at  BYU  in  other  events  and  functions  through¬ 
out  the  year.  We  thus  decided  to  make  it  competitive  to  receive 
this  honor.”  As  a  result,  the  four  contestants  worked  hard  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  requirements  of  the  competition,  which  included  commu¬ 
nity  service,  interviews,  a  question  and  answer  panel,  and  a  talent 
competition.  The  major  portion  of  the  competition  took  place 
Friday  morning,  March  23,  in  the  Varsity  Theater  in  front  of 
judges  and  spectators.  The  results  were  announced  that  night  at 
Pow  Wow.  Vanessa  Arviso  won  the  competition,  with  Sommer 
McCombs  as  runner  up.  After  the  crowning,  Vanessa,  a  sopho¬ 
more  majoring  in  political  science  from  Window  Rock,  Arizona, 
began  an  intertribal  dance  in  which  the  whole  audienee  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  participate.  It  was  a  big  moment  for  Vanessa,  a  member  of 
Living  Legends  who  was  baptized  into  the  Church  only  this 
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semester.  She  is  a  great 
example  of  continuing 
traditions  from  the  past 
and  bringing  them  for¬ 
ward  in  our  day. 

Another  example  of 
continuing  traditions  in 
our  day  is  the  Pow  Wow. 

Many  students  noticed  the 
large  teepee  standing  out¬ 
side  the  WSC  during 
Heritage  Week.  The 
teepee  was  used  by  TMF 
to  advertise  the  twentieth 
annual  Harold  A. 

Cedartree  Memorial 
Dance  Competition — this 
year’s  Pow  Wow.  The 
Pow  Wow  was  held 
March  23  and  24  with 
dancers  competing  at  different  levels  in  Grass,  Traditional,  Fancy, 
and  Jingle  dances  in  a  total  of  20  categories,  including  one  for 
drummers.  Participants  competed  for  cash  prizes,  and  the  winner 
of  the  Men’s  Fancy  Dance  received  a  bronze  statue  of  Harold  A. 
Cedartree,  a  Fancy  Dancer  who  had  worked  hard  to  involve  oth¬ 


ers  in  the  traditional 
dances  of  their  ancestors. 

Heritage  Week 
came  to  a  close  Saturday 
night  at  the  end  of  Pow 
Wow.  It  was  a  wonderful 
week  for  all  those  who 
got  involved,  whether 
through  performing, 
organizing,  or  just  watch¬ 
ing.  By  the  end,  friend¬ 
ships  had  been  made  and 
minds  had  been  expanded 
as  students  took  to  heart 
Elder  Groberg’s  mes¬ 
sage — that  of  learning 
more  about  other  cultures 
while  remembering  the 
culture  given  us  by  God. 
It  is  this  message  and 
spirit  that  has,  year  after  year,  made  Heritage  Week  special  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  at  BYU. 

NOTES 

1.  Living  Legends  Homepage,  (http://pam.byu.edu/ensembles/legends/llrel.htm). 


Jason  Hoching,  Michelle  Toa,  and  Fill  Sagapolutele  from  Living  Legends  performed 
a  traditional  Samoan  siva  during  this  year’s  Heritage  Week. 


Janie  Thompson  (left),  former  director  of 
The  Lamanite  Generation  (now  Living 
Legends),  enjoyed  meeting  former 
students,  colleagues,  and  faculty 
members  at  this  year’s  Alumni  Bancjuet. 


With  over  130  guests  in  attendace,  this  year’s 
Alumni  Banquet  was  a  great  opportunity  to 
rekindle  friendships  and  meet  new  people. 


Annual  Alumni  Banquet  2001 

by  Carolina  Nunez  Hulet 

The  annual  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  Alumni  Banquet,  held  on 
March  22,  was  not  just  a  dinner.  The  event  was 
an  opportunity  for  friends  to  catch  up  on  each 
others’  lives,  reminisce  about  their  years  at 
BYU,  and  find  out  what  MSS  is  now  doing  for 
its  students.  This  year’s  banquet  was  one  of 
the  most  attended  alumni  banquets  ever  held. 
Over  1 30  guests  arrived,  some  having  traveled 
from  as  far  away  as  Texas  and  even  American 
Samoa.  Also  in  attendance  were  Jan 
Scharman,  Student  Life  Vice  President;  Nolan 
Reed,  Dean  of  Students;  and  Janie  Thompson, 


former  director  of  Lamanite 
Generation  (now  Living 
Legends).  For  the  first  few  min¬ 
utes,  the  guests  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  other  and  reunited 
with  old  friends.  Some  strolled 
through  the  Wilkinson  Student 
Center,  where  the  banquet  was 
held,  looking  at  photos  of  past 
BYU  Homecoming  Queens  and 
admiring  new  additions  and  reno¬ 
vations  to  the  building.  As  the 
guests  entered  the  banquet  hall 
and  took  their  seats,  the  lights 
dimmed,  signaling  the  beginning 
of  the  program. 

Vernon  Heperi,  Director  of 
MSS,  welcomed  the  guests  and  updated  the 
alumni  on  some  of  the  programs  that  MSS  has 
been  implementing.  He  spoke  of  SOAR, 
Vision  Quest,  and  the  Multicultural  Student 
Organization  (MSO),  asking  the  alumni  to  help 
MSS  find  students  who  would  be  eligible  for 
and  interested  in  these  programs.  Heperi  then 
announced  the  existence  of  prize-winning  col¬ 
ored  dots  on  several  guests’  forks.  The  noise 
level  in  the  room  rose  as  the  guests  examined 
their  silverware  in  hopes  of  winning  a  BYU  t- 
shirt  or  other  prize.  After  the  excitement  sub¬ 
sided,  Heperi  recognized  the  generous  dona¬ 
tions  of  Conrad  Cole,  whose  contributions 
have  furthered  MSO’s  growth  and  pursuit  of 
the  group’s  goals.  A  former  BYU  football 


player.  Cole  was  presented  with  a  football 
signed  by  the  members  of  MSO.  MSO  then 
had  the  opportunity  to  showcase  some  of  the 
growth  and  development  that  it  has  experi¬ 
enced  in  a  performance  of  various  cultural 
dances  and  songs.  The  show  ended  with  the 
MSO  members  stepping  from  the  stage  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  audience.  This  sparked  another 
round  of  socializing  among  the  guests,  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  banquet.  Soon, 
the  last  bites  of  cake  were  gone  and  the  water 
glasses  were  empty,  but  the  guests  had  gained 
more  than  a  meal;  they  left  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  goals  and  programs  of  MSS, 
renewed  friendships  with  fellow  alumni,  and 
the  memory  of  an  exciting  performance. 
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by  Lynette  Roberson 


In  keeping  with  tradition,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  named  February  2001  National  African  American 
History  Month.  Besides  encouraging  community  leaders  to 
provide  programs  for  the  celebration  of  Black  History  Month 
(as  it  is  commonly  called).  President  George  W.  Bush 
reminded  us  of  the  importance  of  these  celebrations.  “This 
month  in  particular,”  he  said,  “we  remember  the  stories  of 
those  who  have  helped  to  build  our  Nation  and  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  civil  rights.  They  are  stories  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  human  spirit, 
tragic  stories  of  cruelty  root¬ 
ed  in  ignorance  and  bigotry, 
yet  stories  of  everyday  peo¬ 
ple  rising  above  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  prejudice  of 
others  to  build  lives  of  digni- 
ty.”2  As  President  Bush 
implied.  Black  History 
Month  is  not  just  for  African 
Americans.  Events  during 
slavery,  the  Jim  Crow  period, 
and  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  for  instance,  are 
an  integral  part  of  American 
history  and  have  shaped  the 
country. 

The  history  of  blacks  in 
America  and  their  challenges 
began  with  slavery.  Initially, 

Africans  were  used  as  inden¬ 
tured  servants  and  were 
given  freedom  after  several  years,  as  were  white  servants. 
However,  landowners  soon  realized  how  much  easier  it 
would  be  to  distinguish  servants  from  masters  if  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  black.  This  and  the  economic  advantage  of  keep¬ 
ing  servants  for  life,  instead  of  setting  them  free,  helped 
begin  the  African  slavery  system  in  America. 

This  system,  rooted  in  racism,  carried  no  dignity  for  the 
slaves.  They  were  severely  punished  for  attempting  to 
become  educated,  lived  as  property  of  their  masters  with  no 


autonomy,  and  were  considered  sub-human.  Slaves  also 
became  helpless  victims  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  masters 
and  local  authorities.  Although  there  were  a  number  of  doc¬ 
umented  slave  revolts,  for  most  slaves  there  was  no  escape. 
After  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863,  African 
Americans  were  able  to  legally  leave  their  masters  and  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  homes  and  lives.  Even  then  laws  called  Jim 
Crow  Laws,  or  “black  codes,”  were  passed  in  order  to 
severely  limit  the  activities  and  public  involvement  of 

African  Americans.  The 
laws  prohibited  blacks  from 
voting,  established  nightly 
curfews,  and  even  permitted 
authorities  to  arrest  blacks 
who  did  not  have  jobs. 3 
Attempts  by  congressmen  to 
guarantee  certain  basic 
rights  to  African  Americans 
were  met  with  hostility  and 
violence,  especially  in  the 
South.  Even  though  they 
had  been  freed  from 
bondage,  African  Americans 
were  still  denied  the  full 
rights  and  freedoms 
promised  to  American  citi¬ 
zens. 

Slavery  and  the  Jim 
Crow  Laws  are  recognized 
by  many  as  the  crudest  sys¬ 
tems  imposed  upon  a  group 
living  within  the  United  States.  Their  effects  have  been  far- 
reaching  and  are  still  present.  Today,  African  Americans  are 
generally  one  of  the  lower  income  groups  in  America,  hold¬ 
ing  relatively  few  professional  or  managerial  positions  and 
performing  at  lower  levels  in  school  than  Anglo  students.  Of 
course,  there  are  continuous  debates  on  the  causes  of  such 
trends,  but  one  cannot  forget  their  origins  in  slave  codes  and 
Jim  Crow  Laws.  Also,  many  people,  both  black  and  white, 
admit  feeling  a  sense  of  apprehension  with  regard  to  rela- 
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tionships  between  the  two  ethnic  groups.  Discrimination,  prejudice, 
or  simple  distrust  between  both  groups  has  become  a  legacy  of  slav¬ 
ery  which  has  proven  difficult  to  overcome,  even  over  many  genera¬ 
tions. 

Conversely,  the  most  celebrated  period  in  African  American  his¬ 
tory — and  possibly  the  most  inspiring  period  in  American  history — is 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  By  the  mid-twentieth  century,  African 
Americans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  few  opportunities  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them  after  the  abolishment  of  slavery.  They  had  obtained 


From  the  vicious  period  of  slavery  to  the 
achievements  and  success  of  modern 
hlachs,  African  American  history  is  an 
integral  part  of  American  history-all 
Americans  are  invited  to  learn  about  and 
celebrate  it. 


more  education  and  had  achieved  as  much  as  they  could  in  their  roles 
as  second-class  citizens.  The  time  had  come  for  them  to  claim  their 
rights  as  human  beings  and  as  Americans. 

During  this  period,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  gained  more  support 
from  both  blacks  and  whites  and  began  heavily  advocating  the  rights 
of  African  Americans.  Then,  in  1954,  the  landmark  Brown  v.  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  case  ruled  segregation  in  schools 
“inherently  unequal.”'^  The  decision  led  to  the  desegregation  of 
schools  and,  eventually,  of  all  public  facilities.  This  was  a  triumph 
for  African  Americans,  for  civil  rights,  and  for  the  American  ideal  of 
equality. 

This  inspirational  period  not  only  united  blacks  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  involvement  of  citizens  of  other  races,  it 
united  all  Americans  who  sought  to  better  their  country.  The  Civil 
Rights  Movement  brought  the  struggles  of  African  Americans  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country  and  encouraged  them  to  get  involved. 
It  gave  people  a  chance  to  correct  some  of  the  false  ideas  and  hateful 
practices  they  had  never  questioned  before.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
redemption  for  our  nation. 

During  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  there  was  also  plenty  of  gov¬ 
ernment  response  to  the  protests.  United  States  presidents  and  sena¬ 
tors  passed  civil  rights  legislation  that,  to  many  of  them,  had  been 
postponed  much  too  long.  Programs  for  “affirmative  action”  were 
also  created  to  “offer  blacks  equal  opportunity  ...  in  areas  where  dis¬ 
crimination  had  a  long  history  and  still  existed.’’^  By  instituting 
these  programs.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  racial  integration 
and  diversity  a  national  priority.^ 

Because  of  civil  rights  legislation  passed  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
African  Americans  were  able  to  be  more  actively  involved  in 
American  society.  More  African  Americans  ran  for,  and  were  elect¬ 
ed  to,  public  office,  while  others  sought  career  positions  that  were 
previously  unattainable.  Also,  young  African  Americans  attended 
college  in  greater  numbers.  Without  the  social  and  legal  changes  that 
sprang  from  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  African  Americans  would 
not  have  had  opportunities  to  make  contributions  to  our  nation’s  busi- 


Finding  Freedmen: 

A  Tool  in  African  American  Genealogy 

by  Harold  Lewis 

A  great  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  African  American  genealogy. 
On  February  26,  2001.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
released  a  CD-ROM  containing  the  compiled  statistics  and  historical 
records  of  more  than  half  a  million  former  slaves.  These  statistics  have 
been  exuacted  from  post-civil  war  bank  records  and  are  now  available  in  a 
form  that  makes  researching  easier  than  ever. 

The  Freedman’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  more  commonly  known 
as  Freedman’s  Bank,  was  established  on  March  3,  1865.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  charter  granting  the  bank  congressional 
approval.  Establishing  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  the  bank  quick¬ 
ly  grew  as  branches  expanded  into  the  South.  The  bank  was  originally 
intended  as  a  means  of  helping  newly-freed  slaves  and  African  American 
soldiers  create  a  sound  financial  foundation  which  they  could  use  to 
progress  in  society.  Eventually,  however,  due  to  poor  management,  misun¬ 
derstandings,  and  even  fraud,  the  Freedman’s  Savings  and  Tnist  Company 
was  closed  in  1874,  leaving  most  of  its  customers  penniless.* 

In  1989,  more  than  a  century  later,  Marie  Taylor,  an  employee  of  The 
Family  and  Church  History  Department  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  was  introduced  to  the  bank’s  microfilm  records.  She  con¬ 
tacted  Darius  Gray  (the  current  President  of  Genesis,  an  organization  of 
African  American  Latter-day  Saints),  and  together,  they  set  to  work. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  Taylor,  Gray,  The  Church,  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  service  of  more  than  550  inmates  from  Utah  State  Prison,  more  than 
480,000  names  were  extracted  and  indexed  from  the  fdes  of  the  Freedman's 
Bank.  Now,  twelve  years  later,  the  records  of  these  nearly  half  million  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  placed  on  CD  for  the  purpose  of  genealogy  work. 

The  CD  contains  information  provided  to  the  bank  by  former  slaves 
opening  accounts.  The  information  includes  birthplace,  residence,  age,  skin 
complexion,  name  of  employer,  occupation,  family  and  marital  informa¬ 
tion,  remarks,  and  even  signatures.  Early  books  give  the  names  of  former 
masters  or  mistresses  and  the  name  of  the  plantation  on  which  the  former 
slave  resided.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  to  ten  million  African  Americans 
living  today  can  benefit  from  this  new  resource. 

The  compilation  of  the  Freedman  files  onto  CD  is  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  African  American  genealogical  research  to  date. 
According  to  William  Alexander  Haley,  chairman  of  the  Alex  Haley  Center, 
“The  Freedman's  Bank  records  may  be  more  than  just  a  historical  record. 
They  may  be  the  Rosetta  Stone— the  piece  that  allows  you  to  go  in  and  make 
the  connection.”^  It  is  possible  that  these  records  are  the  key  to  finding  the 
freed  men  and  women  lost  to  the  African  American  family  historian. 

Many  African  Americans  have  encountered  problems  in  researching 
their  lineage  and  have  greatly  anticipated  the  CD’s  release.  Without  com¬ 
plete  genealogical  records,  researching  African  American  family  history 
can  be  frustrating.  In  the  pre-Civil  War  era,  not  many  slave  owners  kept 
historical  or  genealogical  records  of  their  slaves.  Through  the  course  of 
time,  slaves  were  sold  or  traded,  and  families  were  separated.  “It’s  hard  not 
to  [become  emotional],”  said  Gray,  “.  .  .  when  you  see  a  comment  such  as, 
T  never  knew  parents,  was  sold  away,  don’t  know  where  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  are,  because  [I]  was  sold  away  first.’”^  Now,  through  the  information 
available  on  the  Freedman’s  Bank  Record  CD,  the  tools  are  available  to 
find  lost  family.  As  Gray  put  it,  “This  is  not  about  records,  but  about  peo¬ 
ple"''*— people  of  the  past,  connected  with  families  of  the  present,  inspiring 
children  of  the  future. 

The  Freedman's  Bank  Record  CD  can  be  ordered  over  the  Internet  at 
www.familysearch.org  or  by  calling  Church  distribution  centers  at  1-800- 
537-5971  and  asking  for  item  #50120.  The  cost  is  $6.50. 

NOTES 

1 .  Walter  L.  Fleming,  The  Freedmen  i  Savings  Bank  (Westport:  Negro 
Universities  Press,  1970) 

2.  Freedman’s  Bank  Records:  From  Tragedy  to  Family  History  Treasure, 

(http://w  ww.lds.org/media/newsrelease/extra/display/0,6025 ,193-1-136- 
3,FF.html) 

3.  “Bank  Records  open  picture  to  the  past,  re-connect  families”  LDS 
Church  News,  Saturday,  3  March  2001.  p.  3. 

4.  Jason  Swensen,  “Freedman’s  Bank:  Boosting  research  for  African- 
Americans”  LDS  Church  News,  Saturday.  3  March  2001,  p.  3. 
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nesses,  educational  facilities,  and  the  worlds  of  art  and  science. 

The  commemoration  of  events  in  black  history  was  the  inspiration 
of  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  Harvard  Ph.D.  and  devout  student  of 
African  American  history.  Dr.  Woodson  was  disturbed  by  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  achievements  of  his  people  up  to  the  1900s.  “The 
achievements  of  the  Negro  properly  set  forth  will  crown  him  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  early  human  progress  and  a  maker  of  modem  civilization,” 
Woodson  said.  “Must  we  let  this  generation  continue  ignorant  of  these 
eloquent  facts ?”^  Thus,  in  1915,  Dr.  Woodson  established  the 

Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  (ASNLH)  and  sev¬ 
eral  publications,  which  served  to  extinguish  ignorance  about  black  his¬ 
tory.  Nearly  ten  years  later.  Dr.  Woodson  created 
Negro  History  Week.  Through  this  idea,  he  not  only 
envisioned  a  time  for  African  Americans  to  rediscover 
and  celebrate  their  African  heritage,  but  he  also  hoped 
to  inspire  all  Americans  to  celebrate  their  ethnic  roots 
and  to  respect  and  leam  about  other  cultures. 

It  was  not  until  half  a  century  later  that  Negro 
History  Week  became  Black  History  Month.  In  1976, 
the  nation  celebrated  its  200th  birthday.  To  mark  the 
occasion,  the  ASNLH  (now  called  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  African  American  Life  and  History) 
extended  its  week  of  activities  and  programs  to  last  the 
whole  month  of  Febmary.  The  Association  received 
much  positive  feedback  from  all  who  participated.  In 
fact,  they  received  an  amazing  number  of  requests  from 
community  members  and  participants  from  all  over  the 
country  to  continue  the  month-long  celebration  to 
allow  time  for  more  programs. ^  Perhaps  one  could  say 
Black  History  Month  came  to  be  by  popular  demand. 

Though  it  is  a  relatively  recent  celebration.  Black 
History  Month  is  now  celebrated  all  over  the  country, 
and  programs  are  supported  by  universities,  private 
organizations,  corporations,  and  communities. 

Most  people  remember  learning  about  slavery,  Jim  Crow  laws,  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  school.  Perhaps,  though,  they  were  not 
able  to  relate  the  dramatic  events  of  these  key  periods  to  their  own  lives. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  such  major  events  in  African 
American  history,  both  shameful  and  inspiring,  shaped  the  building  of 
our  nation.  Thus,  it  relates  to  everyone’s  history.  All  Americans  are 
encouraged  to  accept  President  George  W.  Bush’s  challenge:  “Let  us 
commit  ourselves  to  raising  awareness  and  appreciation  of  African 
American  history.  Let  us  teach  our  children,  and  all  Americans,  to  rise 
above  brutality  and  bigotry  and  to  be  champions  of  liberty,  human  dig¬ 
nity,  and  equality.  And  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  affirming  the 
promise  of  our  Constitution. ”9 

NOTES 

1.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  “Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing,”  score,  1900. 

2.  President,  Proclamation,  “National  African  American  History  Month,  2001,”  February. 

3.  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  2001  ed.,  s.v.  “African  Americans.” 

4.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S.  483  (1954). 

5.  See  note  3  above. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  “A  Living  History:  Voices  of  the  Past  Speak  to  the  Present,”  Ebony,  February  2001, 

102. 

8.  Pamphlet  courtesy  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  African-American  Life  and 
History,  Inc. 

9.  See  note  2  above. 


Black  History  Month  at  BYU 

by  Lynette  Roberson 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  celebrated  Black  History  Month 
(February)  2001  with  speakers,  theatrical  performances,  and  community 
outreach  activities — each  of  which  drew  impressive  crowds.  The  stu- 
dentbody  welcomed  Reverend  France  A.  Davis  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  who  explained  how  education  is  key  in  achieving  one’s  dreams. 
The  studentbody  was  also  fortunate  to  hear  from  Catherine  Stokes, 
Community  Relations  Specialist  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  the  Chicago,  Dlinois,  Region.  She  spoke  about  African 
Americans  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Theatrical  performances  during  the  month  showed  different  chal¬ 
lenges  which  the  African  American  community  has  faced  and  still  faces 
today.  The  Blacker  the  Berry,  a  novel  by  Wallace  Thurman,  was  adapt¬ 
ed  into  a  play  by  BYU  professor  Char  Nelson  and  students  Denise  Cutliff 
and  Kristen  Hashed .  The  play  portrays  a  young  woman’s  fight  to  over¬ 
come  intra-racial  disciimination  to  build  a  positive  self-image;  while  / 
am  Jane,  written  by  BYU  professor  Margaret  Young,  tells  the  inspiring 
story  of  an  African  American  pioneer,  Jane  Manning  James,  and  her 
struggles  as  a  member  of  the  Church  in  its  early  days.  BYU  students 
Mowava  Pryor,  Regina  Sanders,  and  Solomon  Sogunro  wrote  the  pro¬ 
duction  Fellow  Citizens.  It  centered  on  African  and  African  American 
history  through  the  eyes  of  an  African  American  father  and  son.  The 
actors  in  all  of  these  performances  were  members  of  the  BYU  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  commemoration  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day,  BYU  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  annual  Walk  of  Life.  Over  500  participants  gathered  at 
the  Bell  Tower  at  sundown,  lit  candles,  and  sang  hymns  and  Negro  spir¬ 
ituals  as  they  marched  to  the  Wilkinson  Student  Center.  There,  speakers 
discussed  Dr.  King’s  achievements  and  showed  a  film  of  King’s  I  Have 
a  Dream  speech.  In  addition,  the  Black  Student  Union  conducted  an 
educational  fair  on  campus  for  local  African  American  children  and  their 
families.  Most  of  the  families  were  affiliated  with  Families  for  African 
American  Children,  a  local  organization  that  supports  white  couples  who 
adopt  black  children.  At  the  fair,  booths  were  set  up  to  teach  both  par¬ 
ents  and  children  about  African  American  culture  and  history.  Through 
these  activities,  sponsored  by  Multicultural  Student  Services  and  the 
Black  Student  Union,  the  community  joined  BYU  in  celebrating  African 
American  heritage. 
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^^Ylaemioy  de/  Sousu': 

A  Voice  from  Africa 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


Escreverei,  escreverei,  com  Robeson  e 
Marian  gritando  comigo  «Let  my  people 
go!»  wrote  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of 
Carolina  Abranches.  Her  words,  fine  poet¬ 
ry  of  the  soul,  would  impact  the  African 
Portuguese-speaking  world  (and  even  the 
global  Lusophone  community),  and  she 
would  eventually  be  known  as  Noemia  de 
Sousa,  one  of  Mozambique’s  greatest 
poets.  Her  poetry  is  important  not  only 
because  of  her  distinctive  African  themes, 
but  also  because  of  her  invitation  to  frater¬ 
nal  cooperation  and  self-assesment. 

Carolina  Noemia  Abranches  de  Sousa 
was  born  on  September  20,  1926,  in 
Catembe,  Mozambique.  i  Mozambique 
was  still  under  Portuguese  colonial  rule  at 
the  time.  The  Portuguese  had  set  up  an 
outpost  in  coastal  Mozambique  in  1 505  as 
part  of  their  trade  route  with  India.  They 
kept  a  tight  grip  over  Mozambique  until 
1975,  when  a  bloody,  eleven-year  war  for 
independence 


Black  Woman 


came  to  an  end.2  The  connection  with 
India,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and  other 
former  British  colonies  would  make 
Mozambique  a  land  shaped  by  many  influ¬ 
ences. 

Noemia  de  Sousa,  like  her  country,  was 
the  product  of  diverse  influences.  Her 
father,  a  practicing  Catholic,  came  from  a 
Portuguese,  Indian,  and  African  family.  3 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  South 
African  tribal  princess  and  a  German 
colonist.4  As  a  consequence,  Noemia  de 
Sousa  learned  the  Rongan  language  and 
African  traditions  from  her  mother,  as  well 
as  Portuguese,  reading,  and  Catholicism 
from  her  father.^  Noemia  de  Sousa’s 
father,  a  civil  servant,  often  had  people 
from  different  cultures  and  nationalities 
visit  at  young  Noemia’s  house. ^  The 
young  woman  also  became  fluent  in 
English  and  French,  which  would  allow 
her  to  be  exposed  to  even  more  cultures 
and  worldviews."^ 

She  grew  up  in  a  nation  where  racism 
was  institutionalized,  although  not 
to  the  extent  it  was  in  the 
southern  United  States. 
Noemia  de  Sousa 


does  recall 


Strangers  with  tkeir  eyes  filled  with  other 
worlds 

have  sou  ght  to  sing  your  charms 
only  for  themselves  of  deep  mysteries, 
of  ecstasies  and  witchcraft  .  .  . 


But  they  coulcln^t. 

In  their  formal  and  ornamented  songs, 
devoid  of  emotion  and  sincerity, 
you  remain  distant,  unattainable, 
virgin  to  more  penetrating  contacts. 

And  they  masqueraded  you  as  sphinx  of  ehony,  sensual  lover, 
Etruscan  vase,  tropical  exoticism, 
delirium,  attraction,  cruelty, 
animalism,  magic  .  .  . 

And  we  don’t  know  how  many  other  alluring  and  empty  words 


attending  public  school  as  a  child.  She  had 
the  right  to  public  education  because  she 
was  mulatto  (meaning  she  had  European 
and  black  ancestry).  The  only  way  full- 
blooded  blacks  could  go  to  public  schools 
was  by  obtaining  a  document  certifying 
that  they  had  been  “assimilated,”  which 
meant  they  dressed  and  lived  like 
Europeans.  Even  so,  blacks  received  a  dif¬ 
ferent  education  than  whites  did,  as 
Noemia  de  Sousa  noticed  when  she  was  a 
student.8 

Perhaps  because  of  the  similarities 
between  the  treatment  of  blacks  in  the 
southern  United  States  and  Mozambique, 
Noemia  de  Sousa’s  first  literary  influences 
were  from  African  Americans  who  lived  in 
the  United  States.^  Many  people  have 
assumed  that  her  first  influences  were 
Brazilian  authors,  but  the  poet  herself 
admits  that  she  was  first  influenced  by 
African  American  literature,  then  by 
Cuban  poets  such  as  Nicolas  Guillen,  and 
lastly  by  Brazilian  writers. African 
American  works  played  such  a  vital  role  in 
Noemia  de  Sousa’s  poetry  that  she  found 
more  inspiration  in  African  American 
celebrities  than  in  Portuguese  poets. 

Her  poem  “A  Billie  Holliday, 

Cantora"  (To  Billie 
Holliday, 


In  their  formal,  ornamented  songs 

you  were  portrayed  as  everything,  hlack  woman  .  .  . 

except  yourself. 

And  thank  goodness. 

Thank  goodness  they  left  it  to  US 

who’s  the  same  blood,  same  nerves,  flesh,  soul, 

suffering, 

that  unique  and  heartfelt  glory  to  sing  your  praises 
with  truthful  and  radical  emotion, 

mo  Ided,  poured  out  in  these  immense  and  luminous  syllables: 

MOTHER. 

Translation  ty  Frederic  k  G.  Williams 
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Discovery 

Wken  your  soft  and  serene  wkite  kand 

reacked  out  fraternally  to  me 

and  tkrougk  oceans  of  prejudices 

lovingly  squeezed  my  intertwined  mulatto  fingers; 

wken  your  compassion-filled  eyes 

rested  on  tke  painful  map  of  my  African  face; 

wken  tke  dugout  canoe  of  your  love  put  out  to  sea 

and  anckored  in  my  klood-covered  and  skeptical  kreast; 

ak,  wken  your  sweet  voice  fresk  as  an  open  wound 

krou  gkt  me  tke  wkite  flag  of  tke  word  “SISTER,” 


To  Jo  Joao  Mendes 

I  felt,  as  deeply  a  kuming  seal 
searing  tke  flesk, 

tke  terrikle  and  unique  power  of  our  fraternal  emkrace, 
tke  unkreakakle  ckain  formed  ky  our  clasped  kands  at  last, 
tke  indestructikle  resiliency  of  tke  waU 
raised  ky  our  marvelous  joined  youtkfulness. 

Ak,  frien<l,  wken  your  sure  and  serene  wkite  kand 

sou  gkt  tke  despair  of  my  kand  tkat  kad  lost  its  kearings  .  .  . 


Singer) 

describes  how  hearing 
Billie  Holliday  sing  the  blues  at 
night  gave  Noemia  a  feeling  of  unity 
with  the  black  diaspora  throughout  the 
world.  This  feeling  of  fraternal  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  common  theme  in  her  poems. 

An  amazing  irony  about  Noemia  de 
Sousa’s  popularity  is  that  she  never  pub¬ 
lished  a  single  book.  She  wrote  mostly  for 
herself,  without  meaning  to  become  a 
renowned  poet.  Her  first  published  work 
was  a  poem  called  O  Irmdo  Negro  (The 
Black  Brother).  She  was  embarassed  to 
sign  it  using  her  name,  so  she  used  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  her  other  names,  Noemia  de  Sousa 
(at  the  time  she  went  by  Carolina 
Abranches).*'  Soon  after  publishing  her 
first  poem,  she  began  working  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  called  Brado  Africano  (African  Cry), 
where  she  eventually  had  her  own  page  to 
publish  whatever  she  pleased. '2 

Noemia  de  Sousa’s  earliest  writings 
reflected  a  deep  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  Portuguese-speaking  blacks  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  blacks  everywhere.  Unlike 
some  of  her  contemporary  Mozambican 
writers,  Noemia  de  Sousa’s  writings  were 
not  subversive.  Even  so,  she  began  draw¬ 
ing  attention  from  Imperial  authorities. 
The  Portuguese  were  very  cautious  about 
nationalistic  literature,  often  perceiving 
anything  resembling  African  nationalism 
as  a  threat.  Eventually,  Noemia  de  Sousa 
grew  tired  of  being  watched  by  the  police, 
so  she  moved  to  Lisbon.  1 3  To  this  day,  she 
resides  in  Portugal,  where  she  works  for  a 
news  agency.  Ironically,  despite  police 
suspicion,  Noemia  de  Sousa’s  poetry  was 
not  an  invitation  to  civil  unrest,  but  rather 
to  self  assesment  and  fellowship. 

Even  though  she  is  hailed  as  one  of 
Mozambique’s  finest  writers,  the  poet  did 
not  pursue  a  career  in  literature.  However, 


Translation  ty  Frederick  G.  Williams 


Noemia 
de  Sousa 
gained  fame  as  a 
writer  when,  in  1951,  a  copy 
of  her  poetry  notebook  appeared  in 
Luanda,  Angola.  The  notebook  was  titled 
Sangue  Negro  (Black  Blood),  and  it  com¬ 
prised  43  poems  in  typescript. Because 
Portugual  had  outlawed  nationalist  litera¬ 
ture  in  Africa  and  imprisoned  its  authors,  ^ 5 
her  notebooks  circulated  illegally  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola.  Since  then,  her 
poems  have  been  reprinted  in  numerous 
anthologies,  books,  newspapers,  and  jour¬ 
nals. 

When  reading  her  poetry,  the  reader 
should  understand  two  things.  First, 
Noemia  de  Sousa  faced  racism  as  a  child 
and  suspicion  as  a  young  woman;  second, 
she  was  also  the  product  of  many  cultures. 
As  a  result,  her  poetry  is  not  the  reac¬ 
tionary  cry  against  oppression  that  some 
would  expect.  Though  she  often  dealt 
with  socially  explosive  issues,  she 
addressed  them  in  such  a  way  that  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  empathy  for  the  exploited-as 
opposed  to  hatred  toward  the 
oppressor-permeated  from  verse  to  verse. 
Magaiga  (Emigrant  Mine  Worker)  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  type  of  poetry.  The  poem 
tells  the  story  of  a  young  contract-laborer 
who  leaves  home  to  go  work  in  the  South 
African  mines  in  hopes  of  a  better  future, 
only  to  return  years  later,  youth  and  health 
gone,  with  a  bundle  of  lost  dreams.  The 
poem  does  not  focus  on  the  evil  oppres¬ 
sors.  Rather,  it  makes  the  reader  feel 
empathy  for  the  emigrant  mine  worker. 
The  feeling  of  empathy  leads  to  self- 
assessment  as  the  reader  evaluates  his  own 
potential  role  in  helping  the  less  fortunate. 

Instead  of  being  divisive,  Noemia  de 
Sousa’s  poetry  calls  out  for  cooperation 


among 

the  peoples  of  the  earth,  while  at  the  same 
time  celebrating  the  black  race  spread 
throughout  the  world.  One  of  her  poems, 
Deixa  Passar  O  Meu  Povo  (Let  My 
People  Go),  tells  of  how  voices  from 
Negro  Spirituals  in  the  United  States  reach 
out  to  her  through  an  old  radio,  establish¬ 
ing  a  bond  of  fellowship  that  stretches 
across  time  and  space. 

Noemia  de  Sousa,  the  young 
Mozambican  woman  who  poured  out  her 
soul  in  a  handful  of  notebooks,  has 
become  a  source  of  inspiration  for  many. 
Her  poetry  draws  heavily  on  African 
American  as  well  as  Cuban  and  Brazilian 
influences,  calling  out  for  cooperation  and 
fellowship.  And  even  though  she  has  not 
published  poetry  in  decades,  her  message 
resounds  vibrantly  to  our  day  in  a  cry  for 
fraternal  embrace  and  self-assessment. 
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